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fhe Permanent Peace Program 
of Pope Benedict XV 
I, 
Hardly had Pope Benedict XV donned the triple 
ira of Peter when he set to work with all his ener- 
es “to restore to the nations the blessings of peace.” 
‘Ss representative on earth of the Prince of Peace, 
“hose “one office and purpose was to bring men to 
utual love,’ Benedict the Peacemaker made it his 
ce task, “to strive in every possible way, that the 
harity of Jesus Christ should once more rule su- 
feme among men.” This, he tells us in His first En- 
rclical on Peace, November 1, 1914, would ever be 
is aim, the very “keynote of his Pontificate.” “Love 
ae another ;” “Peace;’ “Charity’—he reiterated 
is cry to a war-torn world, whispering with his last 
reath: “I give my life willingly for the peace of 
ce World.” With tenacity of purpose he persisted 
his cry for peace, as also in his demand that it 
ould be “just and lasting.” 
‘If, as he tells us in his Encyclical on the Re-estab- 
-hment of Christian Peace, published on the Feast 
Pentecost, May 23, 1920, “the form and essence 
Christian religion consists essentially in Charity, 
id the preaching of which is called the Gospel of 
zace,” few Pontiffs have exemplified in word and in 
‘tion the Master’s teaching more gloriously, even 
the face of hostile criticism, ingratitude, and ap- 
irent failure, than Benedict XV. With absolute 
partiality he strove to the utmost of his limited re- 
‘urces to be “all things to all men,” to exemplify 
he essence of Christian life” by being “assiduous 
urging the love of one’s neighbor and even of 
aries? irrespective of differences of nationality or 
ion; to promote the works of Christian benevo- 
ace which bring aid to the needy, comfort to the 
flicted and protection to the weak, and to give op- 
rtune and appropriate assistance of every kind to 
who have suffered from the War.” 
ritness to this sacred purpose, the Socialist 
nt of the German Reichstag, Lobe, when, on 
e occasion of Pope Benedict’s death, that body did 
> homage to the Pontiff’s memory, declared: 
ed all the moral power of his office to allevi- 


1) To the tribute of King George 
be added Lord Curzon’s judgment 


oti of Peace. Dublin Review, April- 
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n suffering, to banish hatred, and to recon- | 
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of that exalted office, showed himself so consistent 
a friend of peace, so firm an advocate of the moral 
brotherhood of mankind.” As a memento of their 
gratitude for his interest in their suffering and in 
their unhappy prisoners, the Turkish nation set up 
in Constantinople a magnificent monument of Pope 
Benedict, whom they designated as ‘““The Benefactor 
of Humanity, The Pope of Peace.” 

Through Benedict XV the peoples of the world 
were made conscious, amidst the deathly carnage of 
the World War, of the living vital contact of the 
Catholic Church. Not all heeded her voice, few 
hearkened to her teaching, or followed her precepts, 
but no one could remain unconscious of her pres- 
ence nor unaware of the claim she made on the con- 
sciences of men and of nations. In this he builded 
on and continued the admirable tradition of his papal 
predecessors. The great Pope Benedict XIV, whose 
name he selected as his own, had by his studiousness 
in smoothing away difficulties and by his Christly 
spirit in dealing with his many adversaries merited 
the title of “Reconciler.” 

From the very beginning the successors of St. 
Peter have merited well for civilization and human- 
ity, through their efforts as mediators and promoters 
of the cause of peace. St. Leo I (440-461) pleaded 
with Attila the Hun and saved Italy and Roman 
civilization from destruction. “St. Gregory the 
Great (590-604) interceded with Agilulf, King of 
the Lombards, on behalf of the Romans; and Inno- 
cent IIT (1198-1215) mediated with John of Eng- 
land and Philip of France; Innocent IV (1243- 
1254) interposed between the King of Portugal and 
his subjects; Gregory XIII (1572-85) composed dif- 
ferences between the Kings of Poland and Ivan IV 
of Russia; Leo XIII (1878-1903) brought about 
an amicable understanding between Germany and 
Spain and also between the Republics of Haiti and 
Santo Domingo.”?) — 

These are but few of the glorious examples that 
Pope Benedict had before his eyes—but none has 
left to Church and humanity such a noble heritage 
of doctrine and action as that which he, by his con- 
secration to peace in days of unparalleled stress and 
disaster, bequeathed to humanity. Thus from the 


time of Pope Leo the Great down to the present day 


—when Pope Pius XI writes his first Encyclical on 


the “Peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ,” many 
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glorious chapters could be written portraying the 
Papal efforts for the establishment of the reign of 
Peace among nations. Of those ardent apostles of 
World Peace the efforts of none shine forth more 
brilliantly and none is truly more deserving of the 
name “The Peacemaker” than he whom Provi- 
dence destined to guide the Bark of Peter during the 
colossal World War. Through numerous encycli- 
cals, messages public and private, diplomatic notes 
and prayerful appeals to the Hierarchy as well as to 
the Catholic laity and the warring nations, Pope 
Benedict endeavored to shock the consciences of the 
peoples of the warring nations of the world and hu- 
manity to a realization of the horribleness of the 
“fratricidal struggle” which was strewing “Europe, 
the garden of the world, with corpses.” His endeavor 
at the end of the first year of the war to mobilize “all 
whoever are the friends of peace the world over, to 
give a helping hand in order to hasten the termina- 
tion of the War” met with very little response. The 
“unprecedented scourge” continued its dishonoring 
and destructive march. The fires of national hatreds, 
fed by malicious, lying propaganda, raged fiercer and 
fiercer and made it impossible for the belligerents, 
blinded by passion and self-interest, to form a rea- 
sonable judgment on the war and its issues. 


At this juncture, while the outcome of war still 
remained very uncertain, its frightful carnage alone 
becoming even more assuredly destructive, Pope 
Benedict, as a final supreme effort, essayed the diplo- 
matic role of mediator between the warring nations. 
History furnished him with numerous successful 
precedents for such a step. Knowing, however, that 
such a venture was likely to be misinterpreted, as 
were many of his messages, fully aware that the 
Papacy had been excluded from the Hague Peace 
Conferences at the demand of Italy, perhaps not al- 
together unaware of the secret treaty concluded at 
London by the Allies during the first year of the 
War, April 26, 1915, Article 15 of which reads: 
“France, Great Britain and Russia take it upon them- 
selves to support Italy in her not allowing represen- 
tatives of the Holy See to take any diplomatic steps 
for the conclusion of Peace or in regard to matters 
pertaining to the present War;”’ knowing this, he 
dared all for the cause of Christianity, in the inter- 
est of humanity for the promotion of World Peace. 
To this end alone, on August 1, 1917, at the end of 
three years of World War, he transmitted through 
the regular recognized diplomatic channels to the 
heads of both belligerent groups his program for “a 
just and permanent peace.” On all occasions Pope 
Benedict had been most meticulous in avoiding any- 
thing that might reasonably be construed as an in- 
fringement on their sovereign rights. He “fer- 
vently exhorted” the belligerents, he solicited, he 
prayed, he suggested, but on no occasion did he essay 
the role of judge of the cause of the War. True, 
he condemned in general terms injustices and viola- 
tions of international law by whomsoever commit- 
ted, and in particular the violation of Belgium’s neu- 
trality—an act which the German Chancellor had 


himself admitted to be a violation of international 
law. 

In this respect his “appeal to the heads of the 
Belligerent Nations” of August 1, 1917, conformed 
to his previous discreet practice. It differed how- 
ever in two fundamental respects: 

(1) It was presented as a diplomatic offer 
of mediation from an impartial sovereign 
power. 

(2) It contained concrete practical propo- 
sals “as the bases of a just and lasting peace.” 


As to the first, history had recognized the right 
and the great utility of Papal Mediation throughout 
the centuries. The “right” and the “utility” of neu- 
tral intervention in the form of offers of mediation 
“on their own initiative” had been sanctioned by the 
second Hague Convention (Oct. 19, 1907), accord- 
ing to which “the exercise of this right could in no 
way be regarded by either of the parties in conflict 
as an unfriendly act.” 

At the outset of this message, Benedict indicates 
in general the character and the purpose of his ac- 
tion during the three years of war just terminated. 
How from the beginning the Papacy had endeay- 
ored : 

(a) “To maintain perfect impartiality to- 
wards all the belligerents as becomes Him who 
is the Common Father and who loves with 
equal affection all his children.” 

(b) “To strive constantly to do the great- 
est possible good without distinction of na- 
tionality or religion as enjoined on Us by the 
universal law of Charity and by the supreme 
charge confided in Us by Christ.” 

(c) “As Our pacifying mission equally re- 
quires to omit nothing as far as might be in 
Our power that could hasten the end of this 
calamity by essaying to bring the peoples and 
their heads to more moderate counsels and to 
the serene deliberations of peace—a peace 
just and lasting.” 

“No special political aim” dictated his course of 
action in this or on any previous occasion. Neither 
was it inspired by the suggestions nor the interests 
of either of the belligerent parties. He made no 
claim to neutrality. In any moral or spiritual con- 
flict Christ’s Vicar must necessarily be a participant. 
Christ’s Church is a militant force and must ever 
engage in moral conflict. However, he could and 
did lay claim to “perfect impartiality” in the issue. 
Millions of his children were arrayed in opposing 
camps while the interests of both belligerent groups 
sought to elicit his moral condemnation of the op- 
ponent’s cause or a blessing on their own. He 
scrupulously refrained from any such action. To 
Catholic Austria, beseeching from Pius X, his pred- 
ecessor, the Papal blessing for their cause at the ou 
break of war, the reply, “I bless peace, not wa: 
conveyed in no uncertain terms the Church’s po 
tion, which ever was Pope Benedict’s stand in fa 
of a blessed and just peace. ~ he 

Donarp A. Mactrxan, S. T. L., Pu. D. 
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The chief means of this gigantic effort of unnat- 
ral transformation is the monopoly of all elements 
f£ public life by which ideas are formed and prop- 
gated: the press, elementary education, higher edu- 
ation, the right of free speech, propaganda, associa- 
on and inter-communication. These are all mo- 
ilized in a gigantic effort to convert everyone to 
Marxian economics, materialistic atheism, hatred 
nd despisal of the atrocities of bourgeois civiliza- 
‘on, and enthusiastic optimism with regard to the 
resent and future achievements of the Soviet 
Inion. All other ideas being outlawed from public 
ife, their only stronghold is the influence of the 
amily and of religion. The former is to be finally 
ndermined by the schools. Parental authority is 
st at nought in so far as it counteracts the will of 
ae State; a number of children and youths and girls 
the Pioneers and Communist Youth, numbering at 
resent between two and three millions) are set 
side to receive a special intensive political educa- 
‘on as future members of the governing party, while 
ne rest of the new generation receives instruction 
if any) in a distorted form which gives a false view 
if history and existence. As for religion, though 

has too much hold on the people to be dealt with 
tummarily, a long persecution, open or occult, has 
‘rogressively reduced its exterior manifestations 
md, to some extent, its influence. The persecu- 
‘on has followed all the zig-zags of communist pol- 
cy. Violent attacks on the clergy, faithful, church 
suildings, etc., in the first period of militant com- 
nunism, followed by a certain calm. At the time 
i the great famine and the reaction of the Nep, a 
‘reat attack was made on the Orthodox and Cath- 
lic clergy by means of public trials for “counter- 
=yolution”, and of the provocation of schisms sup- 
-orted by the government. During the period of 
ne New Economic Policy (1922-1928) the religious 
3 well as the economic pressure diminished. Though 
egislation piled up every form of restriction, anti- 
-ligious propaganda never ceased, the clergy was 
‘radually diminishing through imprisonment or ex- 
se, and churches were every now and then confis- 
ated, this period, seen from today, appears rather 
5 a time of comparative prosperity for religion. 
Various schismatic movements were again sup- 
‘orted against the Orthodox hierarchy but turned 

to be failures. A successful effort was made in 

27, by pressure on the hierarchy, to extort a decla- 
ation of “loyalty” from the leaders of the Orthodox 
aurch. With the recent return to pure Collec- 

m, the “liquidation of religion” was urged on 
ain in conjunction with the Five Years’ Plan. The 
eat campaign of 1929-1930 for closing the 
urches and ruining the clergy of all denomina- 
ons is well known to the outside world through 
> protests made against it there, especially by the 
Toly See. It is less well known that it was, for the 

»st part, effectively stopped in the spring of 1930 


by those protests, and by the necessity of giving in 
to the opposition of the people and concentrating 
on the economic side of the Pjatiletka. Religion has 
certainly diminished in quantity, but it has gained a 
great deal in quality. 


On the whole, considering the enormous energy 
expended during thirteen years, it may be said that 
the communists’ propaganda and education has been 
able to do little. It has increased the numbers of 
the party (a very exclusive, privileged body, demand- 
ing perfect “orthodoxy” and constant active work 
in its interests), and produced several millions of 
non-party “sympathizers”, mostly among employees 
of public services, workmen and _ soldiers, all of 
whom generally enjoy certain class-privileges. With 
the population as a whole its success has been in in- 
verse proportion to the carrying out of its com- 
munist program. During the Nep it was less hostile 
than before or after, and with the present state of 
progressive tyranny and ruin, the half-support or 
indifference on which the party can count is dwin- 
dling to zero. Certain changes of mentality in the 
mass it has certainly effected: a diminution of re- 
ligious conviction and practice (counterbalanced by 
the superior quality of those who remain faithful) ; 
familiarity of all men with the idea of a single 
standard of equal hard labor and privation; a weak- 
ening of moral principles, family life, honesty, char- 
ity and manliness; a certain hard materialism aris- 
ing out of the struggle for life, mixed with a yearn- 
ing for social justice and spiritual ideals; a great 
familiarity and preoccupation with political and eco- 
nomic questions. The communist régime seems also 
to have been able to’exploit national feeling in its 
favor to a certain extent, and illusions as to condi- 
tions abroad and fear and hatred of foreign coun- 
tries are fairly common. There is one thing one 
should not judge by, and that is the great proces- 
sions and demonstrations so frequent in Soviet 
Russia. They are organized by the authorities, and 
to refuse to take part in them when called upon 
would be an act of counter-revolution. The influ- 
ence of Soviet doctrine has, of course, been greatest 
among the young generation. Those who knew 
Russia before its imposition are mostly quite uncon- 
verted and intended to die off gradually; but the 
new generation, especially the Communist Youth, 
have naturally absorbed communist ideas wherever 
no other influence has reacted. The effect, however, 
must not be exaggerated, for such influences are 
still strong. 


On the whole, one can say that, as we have 
noted, perhaps one-twentieth of the population is 
more or less seriously attracted to the tenets of the 
communist party (itself little over one-hundredth) ; 
the rest remains recalcitrant or at least indifferent, 
though the vital experiences of the last thirteen 
years have wrought many important changes in 
men’s outlook on life. In the present crisis reac- 
tion is intensified and support rapidly diminishing. — 

ee 


Such is the real state of affairs in the “Union 
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of Soviet Socialist Republics”, where a tyrannical 
minority is attempting to impose Collectivism and 
thence to spread it over the whole world. What is 
the “civilized” world’s attitude to it? I have al- 
ready touched upon the illusions still common as 
to these terrible realities; fortunately they are be- 
coming rarer. Nevertheless it is an undeniable and 
astonishing fact that Soviet Russia’s agony is now 
prolonged above all through help given to its masters 
by us foreigners! 


It is the foreign bourgeois and capitalists who 
supply the communist tyrants with hundreds of thou- 
sands in gold and notes in exchange for goods pro- 
duced by an enslaved and starving population. It 
is foreign firms that supply the G. P. U. and Red 
Army with their engines of destruction and equip- 
ment, and the masters of the Soviet Servile State 
with the machinery and materials which enable them 
to eliminate freedom and property. Thousands of 
experts and engineers have gone to the U. S$. S. R. 
these last years to take the place of Russian spe- 
cialists shot or imprisoned without trial or mercy. 
Tens of thousands of foreign workmen are taking 
the place of revolted Russian miners and factory 
hands. Foreign officers help to train the armed 
forces of the U. S. S. R. Foreign governments carry 
on polite relations with faithless communist diplo- 
mats in order to ensure trade-profits or draw the 
communist menace into their scheme of international 
intimidation, while the same diplomats carry on 
occult propaganda in their hosts’ territory. If 
schemes of armed intervention are sometimes hinted 
at in some quarters, they aim at territorial annexa- 
tions or the creation of “zones of influence”. For- 
eign cranks and socialists support the Soviet régime 
for the sake of part of its program. Foreign tour- 
ists go and look at the miserable country under the 
guidance of its tyrants; they often return to tell the 
truth, but quite often also are taken in by their 


pion. Our own plutocratic masters are more plaus- 
ible and humane, but they also (consciously or un- 
consciously) are making for a similar, if more pros- 
perous, Servile State. And though they are deadly 
enemies, the two commercial giants, bent on imme- 
diate gain, meanwhile find it most convenicnt to 
forget their mutual hatred and get what profit they 
can out of mutual trade, thereby perpetuating the 
social injustice imposed on the vast population of 
Russia. The picture must, of course, not be exag- 
gerated, but it is none the less fundamentally a 
true one. And it is no exaggeration to say that 
if this state of things did not exist, the communist 
rule would not last long. 

The remedy for both servile plutocracy and ser- 
vile communism is the social justice proclaimed by 
the Catholic Church: the proper distribution of 
property, non-interference with the rights of the 
family and the local community, just prices, col- 
laboration of employers and employed, Christian 
principles of charity, freedom, and equality between 
rich and poor. Communism seems to be a great 
menace today, but it is not probable that it will long 
continue to ruin Russia and threaten to contaminate 
the rest of the world. It will be interesting to see 
what degree of social justice and what kind of 
economic structure the country will work out for 
itself when once it is liberated. It is possible that 
the exhausted nation, as the lesser of two evils, may 
let itself be exploited to the profit of international 
capital in order to recover. But it is not unrea- 
sonable to entertain great expectations of the victims 
of communism. A country whose population has 
reacted against capitalism only to fall into complete 
slavery; where nearly everyone (and one may here 
include the emigrants) has experienced many years 
of the bitter brotherhood of poverty, labor and hu- 
miliation which is the lot of the proletariat; where 
men have heard all about the injustices of the old 
economic order, and felt the tyranny and hopeless- 


guides; lately they have often had to be protected 
by an armed escort against the fury of the humili- 
ated people. 


ness of the new; where economic and social theo- 
ries and ideals have been made the most familiar 
subject of literature and discussion; where a violent 
attack on all the foundations of sound Christian. 
order—religion, property, the family, liberty, class- 
brotherhood, etc.—have enhanced their value; where 
police inquisition, biased State education, universal 
centralization, bureaucracy, political humbug, an 
untruthful press, prejudiced law-courts, State reg- 
istration and control of everything and everybody, 
and all the other evils of the Servile State, have vio- 
lently imposed themselves on the attention of every- 
one and brought forth their very worst fruits, 
such a country, if it can find the strength to express 
and carry out its social ideal, should avoid the twc 
systems which imply servitude, plutocratic Capi 
talism and tyranny of Communism, and build wu 
something like real Social Justice. And if that is 
so, Russia will render good service to the worlc 
after having suffered vicariously for it. At leas 
let it be no fault of ours if her martyrdon 
continues. : 


Of course the majority do not share this guilt of 
conscious or unconscious connivance, and the world 
is waking up to its duty of protest and reaction. It 
is especially the money-makers, big business-men 
and -their servant politicians, who have all along 
indirectly maintained the communist party in power 
by snatching at profits for themselves. The men 
who, among us, are destroying the right distribution 
of property and wealth, and laying the foundations 
of the Servile State, the enemies of economic free- 
dom and Christian principles in social and commer- 
cial life, the creators of the social evils for which 
communism is a deceitful panacea, are thus in prac- 
tice the allies of capitalism’s enemies. It is a strange 
sight. International capital and international com- 
munism curse each other in print, but they both lead 
to the same thing—the slavery of the many to the 
benefit of a privileged caste of masters. The com- 
munist State has become a great anonymous trad- 
ing company mercilessly exploiting a miserable 
working class, while pretending to be its cham- 


Dom Davin Barrour, O. S. B. © 
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Vages and the Falling Price Level 


Social Justice demands that such a wage scale 
be set up as to offer to the greatest number oppor- 
tunities of employment. 

Prus; XI. 


Although the economic crisis came as a great sur- 
rise to the vast majority of Americans, many of 
*hom would not for a long time admit the collapse 
f the stock market in the fall of 1929 to have been 
10re than a mere squall, its advent had been antici- 
ated by discerning economists. Early in the sum- 
ver of the same year, Sir George Paish had pub- 
‘shed an article on “The Coming Economic World 
‘Tisis’’, pointing to two findatental factors threat- 
ning the world with disaster: “The dwindling of 
“urope’ s credit-ability and the recession of Amer- 
:a’s financial resources.”” The same article, as pub- 
shed in a German magazine, designated the policies 
» be adopted for the purpose of stabilizing the eco- 
omic life of the nations of the world: 1) Re 
stablishment of a certain degree of prosperity all 
ver the world; 2) security for prosperity and pro- 
ress in the future; 3) permanent peace. But Sir 
Paish likewise told of the impediments which he 
salized were threatening the world at that time. 
Jur country, he thought, would not much longer 
€ able to extend to Europe liberal credit. Once 
dis source of credit should be stopped up, the na- 
ons would be forced to sell their products at any 
Tice, to give them away, virtually, in order to be 
ble to buy what they must have to live. But over 
nd against the necessity on the part of industrial 
ations to dispose of products of their factories and 
iills, there existed the policy to impede the ex- 
hange of commodities between nations, with the re- 


that none of them disposed of enough goods to 


able to supply their needs of imported commodi- 
ies, and to provide for amortisation of their foreign 


PY the first of November, 1929, it was evident 
at our country could no longer extend to Europe 
1 South America?) the almost unlimited credit- 
cilities it had granted them since conclusion of 
after the World War. The reaction was im- 
te and world-wide. Distant isles in the South 
and the Indian Ocean, whose still half savage 
itants added their mite of copra to the huge 
ities of raw material used in the production 
il and soap demanded by civilized nations, suf- 
d the consequences of having been drawn into 
it of world-commerce, as organized by mod- 
lism.2) Unfortunately, the tremendous 


: ft fiir Geo-Politik, Berlin, July, 1929, D. 


ebts and the payment of interest on these debts.*) - 


producing steel on a magnificent scale, and in 


significance and influence of the world’s economic 
debacle were not realized. The masses in our coun- 
try were led to believe that the crisis would soon 
pass over, that it would dissolve in the acceleration 
of spring-business in 1930. Over a year has passed 
since the hope, this prediction would come true, was 
shattered ; ‘Prosperity’, venerated as few idols ever 
were, still remains in hiding. Nor is there agree- 
ment among the leaders of the nation regarding the 
causes of this condition. 


Over-production was for a time blamed for the 
present economic chaos; but as against this conten- 
tion the existing under-consumption of goods was 
all too apparent. Mr. J. A. Hobson, not the least of 
English economists, and well-known opponent of 
the capitalistic system, lays the blame on the exist- 
ing very uneven distribution of wealth—too much 
to the few and too little to the many, and therefore 
under-consumption not merely in such countries as 
China or India, but likewise in Kurope and America. 
Increase of consumption, to meet mass-production, 
can only come from increased purchasing power of 
the masses.*) This theory has been quite generally 
accepted in our country both by organized labor and 
large-scale employers, 1. e. the owners of vast enter- 
prises depending for a profit on mass-production, 
and therefore unable to scale down production to 
the needs of the present decreased demand for their 
wares without incurring losses. Labor eulogizes 
entrepreneurs talking in this strain, evidently ignor- 
ant of the fact that a James A. Farrell speaks for 
the big steel interests rather than for the workers 
when he declares against cutting prices of steel and 
wages. Steel mills can not be inexpensively started 
and stopped frequently, as can factories making less 
bulky products; consequently, volume is a vital fac- 
tor. Continuous sheet mills, for example, are high 
production units, turning out one to two tons a 
minute. Small “runs” are not profitable. The 
lower output goes, the higher must prices be, if 
production is to yield any profit at all. Yet output 
and prices have been declining simultaneously. 
Naturally, Mr. Farrell wants prices kept up, and 
he can not do otherwise than link with this demand ‘ 
that for a continuation of high wages. 


While this meets with the approval of industrial 
ists similarly situated, as are the big corporatio 


all highly rationalized industries, such as the auto 

mobile industry for instance, and likewise of or 

ganized labor, whose leaders fear for their organiza- 

tions, should they grant the advisability o 

of Cena oe even porarily, neither 
of - 
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House and fulminations from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor,’ The Nation, liberal to the core, 
declares on June 17, “the process of wage-cutting 
goes grimly forward. The Labor Bureau reports 
155 wage reductions in March, following 231 in 
February and 341 in January. Among official sur- 
veys, that of the Bureau of Women in Industry of 
the New York State Department of Labor shows 
sharp declines in rates paid women workers of all 
grades in January and February last as compared 
with the fall of 1929.”°) And the very industry for 
which Mr. Farrell has spoken, reports wage reduc- 
tions. “Jones and Laughlin has put its salaried 
workers on a 5-day-a-week basis resulting in a 16 
percent cut, and Corrigan-McKinney recently cut 
mill employees 10 percent,” the Business Week re- 
ports, “explaining their actions as a readjustment to 
bring rates in line with those of other steel com- 
panies.”®) 


The editorial in the Nation, already referred to, 
defends industrialists and other employers adopting 
this policy against the accusation of President 
Green, a “conspiracy” existed to lower wages, fos- 
tered by the bankers. “No one need seek a delib- 
erate purpose to lower living standards in order to 
understand the action of employers in cutting wages 
in a desperate effort at cost reduction under pressure 
of continued depression,” the liberal weekly believes, 
“however unwise their action may be in many cases, 
and however likely to bring strikes in its train. With 
production down how can wages stay up?” Or, as 
we would say: With the purchasing power of a 
vast majority of the American people, and of the 
peoples of the world, in fact, what it is, is it reason- 
able to pay one group of workers the wage they 
received during a period of inflation? Is it just 
to other workers, not in a position to dictate what 
their wage shall be, or to the mass of consumers, 
whose income has been curtailed, and who may still 
be in need of the services of those who are able to 
maintain the old wage? Is this old wage equitable in 
the face of the reduction of rents, now quite gen- 
eral, and of the price of a large number of com- 
modities? Should not protected wages be reduced 
to meet the index figure of the cost of living, at 
least toa degree? It has dropped sharply since the 
depression got under way, and the decline still 
continues. Py 


According to a chart and figures published in the 
Cleveland Trust Company Business Bulletin, by 
March of this year the cost of living had dropped 
from 163 (index figure), when the depression be- 
gan, to 142, or a decline of 13 percent. The great- 
est fall during that time has been in the cost of food, 
which has come down from 167 to 126, or 22 
percent. The next greatest is the cost of clothing, 
which has declined from 171 to 142, or 17 percent. 
Rent has been reduced from 160 to 147, which is a 
decline of eight percent. Decidedly the least de- 


_ crease, according to the same source, has been “in 


the important items grouped as miscellaneous, where 


5) Loc. cit. p. 648, 
6) Loc. cit. May 30, p. 5. 


the recession has been from 168 to 162, or only fou 
percent.” Among them, we are told, are fuel 
lighting (both largely furnished by monopolies 
since the index price of fuel is undoubtedly kept uf 
by gas, excessively high in many cities. Ed. S. J.) 
insurance, medicines, car fares, newspapers, anc 
the like.7) In consequence of this condition, inter: 
national in scope, there is a growing convictior 
wages should be brought into agreement with com- 
modity prices. 

Sometime in the spring, Magnus W. Alexander 
President, The National Industriak Conference 
Board, told the National Metal Trades Associatior 
at their meeting in Cincinnati that it was fallacious 
to argue wage rates must be maintained, despite 
reductions in the cost of living, in order to protect 
the standard of living of American wage earners.®) 
Against this opinion Mr. Green, President, the A. 
F. of L., opposed an ultimatum, broadcast on May 
14, that “labor would be fully justified in resisting 
attempts to reduce wages, even to the extent of 
striking.’ While Henry Ford, and other employers 
operating highly rationalized industries engaged in 
mass production, sustained Mr. Green’s opinion, 
some other industrialists were not so sure of their 
attitude. A number of bankers expressed them- 
selves, and this is an interesting feature of the con- 
troversy, frankly favorable to wage reduction. Mr. 
Melvin A. Taylor, President, First National Bank, 
Chicago, stated: “Employers must be quick to 
recognize the real wage—based on purchasing 
power of the dollar—in a rising market as labor 
must be to recognize the real wage in a falling 
market.” A theory, indisputably correct, but 
hitherto rarely observed by employers, which 
probably accounts to an extent for the reluctance 
of organized labor in our country to acknowledge 
the inevitable. They fear the necessity to struggle 
for higher wages will be cast upon them whenever 
the depression shall have passed by and commodity 
prices returned to their former high level. Labor 
leaders cling, therefore, to the belief that retention 
of high wages, which means purchasing power, will 
speed recovery. Which argument neglects to con- 
sider the composition of American society, which 
does not consist merely of organized labor and em- 
ployers, and that both are dependent on a vast 
number of consumers, not members of either class, 
a majority of whom have suffered the full effects of 
an economic crisis, caused in part by circumstances 
of an international nature over which they can exer- 
cise no influence. They have not merely suffered 
heavy losses on their investments (we are, of course, 
not thinking of speculators, but of men and women 
whose capital consists of land, buildings, factorie 
stocks ofmerchandise, bonds, etc.), but in man 
cases a drastic cut in income due to low commodi 
prices.®) y 


Mr. George E. Roberts, of the National Cit 


7) Loc. cit. June 15 (Vol. 12, No. 6), p. 3. 

8) Quoted in The Business Week of April 29, p. 16. 

®) Let the reader consider the effect of conditions - 
flected in two letters, printed in the Nation for June 


Se ea 
™~, 
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iank, New York, spoke wisely, therefore, when he 
eclared: “Nobody likes to say anything about re- 
uction of wages, but equilibrium in industry must 
> restored.”"°) Or better still, a condition of ap- 
roximate equivalence of income of all producers 
ad consumers, which would save the shamefully 
mderpaid unskilled workers, who were not paid a 
ving wage while prosperity lasted,!) and the far- 
uers, merchants and other members of the middle 
sass from making further sacrifices. The news 
1eet published by the Corn Belt Farm Dailies sums 
p its own impression of the wage situation in the 
lowing statement: “Everybody realizes that there 
in be no lasting prosperity unless people generally 
-e well employed at wages that are fairly in bal- 
ace. The trouble is now that wages, in organized 
adustries, are out of balance. The reaction to arti- 
cial maintenance of wages will prove just as costly 
t the end as artificially maintaining the price 
f anything else above its normal level—even 
rheat,’?*) as practiced by the Farm Board. But 
‘Then the same publication admits farm machinery 
» be too high, “as compared to what farmers have 
» sell,” blaming the continued high price solely on 
nigh cost of raw materials and manufacture, and 
igh cost of transportation,’ in both of which it 
aims “cost of labor is the principal factor,” it 
1erely indicates to the unbiased student of economic 
ffairs the appalling difficulties in the way of a just 
ut in wages. The entire burden for the mainte- 
ance of high prices for agricultural machinery is 
laced on labor by the news sheet mentioned, un- 
ble to deny the fact recorded in the Business Week 
arly in the year: “Farm machinery did not decline 
oticeably in price in 1930, nor are reductions for 
931 promised.”?*) Realizing this condition, the 
Tebraska Union Farmer retorted to the counsel ad- 
ressed to the farmers by the Farm Implement 
Jews, that they must obtain their own relief by re- 
ucing the cost of production with the aid of 
qodern farm equipment, they had done so 


ne, from an “old reader” at Custer, Mont., adds to such 
roofs of unfavorable economic conditions as, “in this 
ttle country folks now admit having eaten horse meat,” 
1e following statement of general conditions: “There are 
5 counties in the State and each one of them is being 
ragged under by land on which the owners cannot or 
ill not pay taxes. From the courthouse steps on a given 
ay, by due process of law, you can bid as you please 
nd buy a square mile of good land for $320, or 50 cents 
n acre.” .The second letter, from Colorado Springs, is 
imilarly gloomy. 
10) The bankers’ statements are quoted from a sym- 
osium, “Possibility of Wage Cut Brings Clash of Opin- 
ms,” printed in the Kansas City Star, of May 18. 
11) Aiter a comprehensive study of budget estimates 
ade by minimum-wage boards in various States, at vari- 
us times, and after reducing its conclusions to the 1928 
ollar values, the Women’s Bureau has found that $15.71 
; the minimum cost for which a single woman could 
ve independently in 1928. This amount—low as it is—is 
than the median found for full-time workers in 
anufacturing in all but four of the States surveyed. 
uch facts as these indicate how far from receiving even 
iving wage are many thousands of working women, 


No Chicaro,.May. 22.2. 


already, ‘“‘only to have their gains taken from them 
when they came to exchange their products for farm 
and household supplies. Right now as this advice 
to use modern farm equipment is given, the big im- 
plement manufacturers are holding their prices up 
to the peak level.” 


The reasons for these pegged prices, are, however, 
others than those mentioned by The Agricultural 
Situation, whose attitude in this instance reveals the 
tendency to spare capital at the expense of the 
workers, while realizing and declaring prices far- 
mers are unable to meet should be reduced. Or- 
ganized labor can not be expected to save the 
situation, while dealing with employers proceeding 
from such premises. It is thus an already most 
difficult situation is complicated. Unfortunately, 
this is not generally understood. A clipping from a 
small-town paper, which has come to our desk, calls 
President Green’s alternative, referred to above, 
“Dangerous Advice.” The editorial informs read- 
ers: “If Mr. Green were employing three or four 
men and his business died on him, would he keep his 
helpers and keep up their wages? Many a small 
business house and manufacturing plant has quit, 
closed doors, and mighty few of the big ones are 
making any profits. When employees on a little 
railroad in the Southwest threatened to strike the 
management told them to go ahead; they were losing 
money as it was and were quite willing to stop op- 
erating the road. If laborers with jobs are not to 
suffer any diminution of income whatever during 
this long period of profound depression and unem- 
ployment they certainly form a very highly priv- 
ileged class. Practically everybody else has been 
pretty badly hit.”"*) - 

The results are evident, and naturally wages are 
affected. The American Correspondent of the Lon- 
don Economist pictured correctly, we believe, for 
the readers of the distinguished weekly the situation, 
when he wrote: “Wage-cutting throughout the 
country continues, but with very little publicity, and, 
in many instances, with such devices as work days 
without pay, designed to conceal the real reduc- 
tions.”5) While admitting that major industries, 
which work on a more or less fixed scale, such as 
the railroads and the steel and building trades, have 
not cut wages, he believes “they undoubtedly feel 
that it will be necessary to do so, whatever may be 
said for publication.” The Economist's correspond- 
ent explains further: “Railroad officials are fearful 
of efforts to bring down wages at this time, because 
the strikes which would most certainly follow would 
be too costly for the weaker roads to bear, and 
numerous receiverships probably would result. 
Dividend reductions are being made daily, offsetting 
to a considerable extent the influence of cheap 
money on investment markets.” 


This then is the wage situation as it appears in 


14) The priest to whom we are indebted for this clip- 


ping, wrote on the margin: “Not a few corporations could 


continue the wages thus far paid; the economically weaker 
employers are not able to do so. Some wages should come 
down.” 


15) Loc, cit, May 30, p. 1158. 
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our country at the present time. Nor are the pros- 
pects for a change for the better promising. The 
Special Correspondence from Atlantic City on the 
19th Annual Convention of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, printed in the Business Week, says that 
“the few economists at this meeting gave the busi- 
ness men very little encouragement. Professor T. 
S. Adams, of Yale, left them with this cruel 
thought: “There is no likelihood of a sustained ad- 
vance in security prices during the next five years. 
We are in for a long, hard grind, at best. And 
there is no reason to expect a fall in the general 
purchasing power of money—rather the reverse. I 
should not be surprised to see a long period of fall- 
ing prices such as occurred in this country from 


L8/3.t6.1500- 7 **) 


Assuming this opinion to forecast conditions cor- 
rectly—Professor Adams probably bases his conten- 
tions at least in part on the quantity theory in its 
relation to the world’s gold production—the question 
arises: What of wages, can they remain stationary, 
or must they fall, following the increased purchas- 
ing power of money? 

The answer is contained in a previous paragraph 
suggesting wages should be brought in agreement 
with commodity prices, house rent and other living 
expenses. As things are today, one half of the 
people of our country, and probably even a greater 
percentage, can not employ or pay indirectly for the 
services of the other half. Or is it reasonable to 
assume a laborer, whose wage is $3 a day, or a 
clerk, receiving a salary of $80 to $100 a month, 
able to have his home repaired or improvements 
made by workmen paid $10-$14 a day, without ser- 
ious impairment of his economic circumstances? 
Can the owner of a single or double flat, who has 
reduced rents from $5 to $10 on each apartment, 
occupied perhaps by workingmen and members of 
the white collar class, afford to pay plumbers, paper- 
hangers and other artisans the wages he paid them 
formerly? Hardly. We agree, therefore, with the 
opinion expressed by a collaborator of the 
Economist, who, in an analysis of the conclusions 
of a French scholar on the influence of the rigidity 
of British wages on unemployment, concludes: 
“What is required is more flexibility in wage rates, 
work conditions and methods of production. Intel- 
ligent adaptation to a changing situation is still the 
key to progress and prosperity.” But he eschews, 
and in this opinion we concur likewise, “an equal 
reduction of wages all around—by say ten per 
eént.727) 


All this would be true even if the painful condi- 
tion, now generally known by the name of depres- 
sion, held out greater promise than it does of re- 
solving itself into a state of prosperity in the near 
future. What we are experiencing is not, we 
believe, a mere financial panic, followed by a few 
years of economic depression, it is a price revolu- 
tion, such as the world has witnessed from to time. 
While a financial crisis affects society like an acute 


16) Loc. cit. May 2, p. 5. 
17) Loc. cit. London, June 20, p. 1316. 


_ England. Loc. cit. 


illness the humari body, the price revolution par: 
takes of the nature of a lingering ailment. Lowel 
prices and lower wages will, therefore, we believe 
prevail quite generally the world over. Since it 1: 
hopeless to stake a policy of pegged commodity 
prices and wages on the theory that we are, as ¢ 
nation, self-contained, it would be wise to conside1 
the possibility of adjusting the level of prices anc 
wages quite generally. 

The remarks of a contributor to the Saturday 
Review, who suggests a Five Year Plan for Eng- 
land, may throw some light on this phase of the 
question: “As the experience of Italy has shown, a 
level cut of costs and prices throughout the nation 
need have no terrors for anyone, since the purchas- 
ing power of all remains the same. It has been 
doubted whether in a democracy, as distinguished 
from a dictatorship, a plan of such a kind could be 
carried out. Setting aside the question of compul- 
sion, which, after all, as our war experience tells 
us, can be just as effective in a democracy as in any 
other State, is it beyond the wits of government, 
labor and industry to initiate an agreed national re- 
duction? If all are willing to bear a nominal sacri- 
fice, none need give up the smallest fraction of the 
purchasing power he now enjoys. Indeed, with the 
impetus to productivity, an increase of purchasing 


power, national and individual, is to be looked 
tor) 


The adoption of some such policy is, we believe, 
necessary for the restoration of sound economic 
conditions. Its very purpose, the furtherance of 
distributive justice, would, however, be frustrated, 
were labor and other economically weaker members 
of society, or certain classes of producers, the farm- 
ers for instance, made to pay the cost of equalizing 
the general price level. The burden must not be 
placed on the weakest shoulders, already heavily 
laden. These are rather to be relieved, in order that 
the “vast differences between the few, who hold ex- 
cessive wealth, and the many who live in destitu- 
tion,” of which the Holy Father complains in “Quad- 
dragesima anno,” may not at least be extended still 
farther. And of this there is great danger. 

F, P. KENKEL 


All those versed in social matters demand a ration- 
alization of economic life which will introduce sound 
and true order. But this order, which we ourselves 
desire and make every effort to promote, will neces- 
sarily be quite faulty and imperfect, unless all man’s 
activities harmoniously unite to imitate and, as fa 
as is humanly possible, attain the marvelous unit 
of the divine plan. This is the perfect order whict 
the Church preaches, with intense earnestness, anc 
which right reason demands; which places God as 
the first and supreme end of all created activity 
and regards all created goods as mere instrument 
under God, to be used only in so far as they hel 
towards the attainment of our supreme end. 


Pius XI. 
18) Berkeley, AS po seers a ae Year Plan fc 
ondon, June 20, p. 891-92, 
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Glaring Contrasts of Wealth 
and Poverty 


Report of accounting of estate of Thomas Fortune 
Ryan, who died Nov. 23, 1928, as filed with Surrogate’s 
Court (fall of 1930), shows a total value of about $121,- 
000,000. Stock holdings accounted for $115,708,359, bond 
holdings $500,000, real estate $1,311,770, cash $1,108,857, 
contents of residence at 858 Fifth Avenue $1,315,230, 
mortgages $32,900, notes $252,327, jewelry $728,738, and 
insurance $70,811. Barron's) 


There are a vast number of men and women in 
bur country whom prosperity never reached even 
vhile it lasted. Many of those engaged in agricul- 
ure were not permitted to participate in the new 
‘ound wealth. Nor can workingmen and women, 
who receive a wage of three or four dollars a day 
pe said to have tasted of the golden apples from 
he garden of the capitalistic Hesperides. In fact, 
ul of these, and many white-collar employees be- 
sides, must be considered as belonging to that mul- 
itude of underpaid producers, who were really the 
worse off all these years for the prosperity of others, 
pecause it made living dearer. 


Now that prosperity has dissolved before the 
nyes of an astonished nation, very much like the 
egendary gold, acquired by necromancy, is said to 
aave done, these stepsons and daughters of the rich- 
sst nation in the world are entirely miserable, since 
so many of them are unemployed. Their condition 
of poverty is not far removed from destitution 
and even the degrading squalor of the English poor 
us pictured by Charles Dickens with the intention 
of arousing the conscience of his nation to the real- 
zation of the injustices and inhumanity which the 
Xeople inhabiting the slums of London, and other 
cities of England and Scotland, were subjected to. 

Writing to us from New Mexico, a devoted priest, 
whose parish is a county, twenty-three hundred 
square miles in extent, describes conditions existing 
among his people. His letter is a strange com- 
mentary on both the oft-repeated declaration, agri- 
culture and industry were languishing because of 
yverproduction, and that we are the richest and most 
orosperous nation in the world. The missioner 
writes : ta 4 

“The Penasco Missions are in the heart of high 
mountains and I am 7500 feet above sea level. Ex- 
cepting one Catholic family with eight children, I 
aave no Americans here; all others are Spanish- 
Americans or Mexicans and some Indians (Pecuris 
Pueblo). On account of the altitude the climate is 
rather cold; in fact it is warm here only for three 
nonths of the year (I have witnessed frost here sev- 
ral times even in June). Roads, well, we have none. 
Phe people are exceedingly poor. I minister to some 
.y families living in various missions. . . 

‘I wish to say something concerning the poverty 
ting among my people. Many, many of them 
in homes not fit for human habitation, consist- 
frequently of just one room, which constitutes 
e abode of a large family.. Generally it is merely 
_adobe hut. In spite of crowded conditions and 
, these-homes are kept very clean. In my 
‘o aid these people, I collect every year 


\ 


sufficient clothing to dress at least 500 children. 
This year, however, I have not succeeded so well in 
this direction; consequently I am overrun with re- 
quests for clothes which are, as I know, badly 
needed. 


“T see children coming to school, and I see those 
every day, who have no stockings; if there are 
shoes on their feet, they really do not deserve that 
name. They have no underwear, their little body 
being covered merely with a pair of pants and an old 
shirt. And this in the coldest of weather. Among 
those receiving their First Holy Communion there 
are always found a goodly number clad merely in 
overalls. In the land of plenty, these children re- 
ceive a portion of beans three times a day, and be- 
sides their tortilla, their native bread. Nothing 
more, and hardly ever anything else. Unfortunately 
many do not receive that; they go hungry and are 
habitually undernourished. To see children in that 
condition and be unable to help them, is to suffer 
torture. Moreover, there is no physician in these 
thirteen Missions, spread over a territory of two 
thousand square miles. The one we call on in ex- 
treme cases is thirty miles away over rough moun- 
tains (in winter it is almost impossible for him to 
get in). Fortunately he is one of the kindest of 
men and does all he can when he comes, and that 
without pay.”’?) 

“Well, I could write much more,” the missionary 
declares. But it is not necessary he should. In 
simple words, dictated by charity and sympathy for 
his poor people, this priest has drawn a picture 
revealing the terrible contrasts existing in our coun- 
try. Due to the liberty granted capital under a per- 
micious system of political economy to practice every 
method of usury human ingenuity can devise. 

Fishing in a Wisconsin lake once upon a time, 
the writer drew from the water a rock-bass, the 
pale color of whose scales indicated it to be diseased. 
Removing the hook from the fish’s mouth, we dis- 
covered a leech, clinging to its palate, as the cause of 
its debilitation. Even at that time the condition we 
found this poor helpless creature in seemed to us 
a picture of what the people of our country would 
experience before long—a gradual impoverishment 
of the majority of producers laboring in field, fac- 
tory and office, due to the ability and power of cap- | 
ital to levy and exact a toll from those engaged in 
toil of any kind, whether spiritual, intellectual, or 
manual. 


Never before in the history of man has the abil- 
ity to reap, where one has not sown, been so cleverly — 


developed and organized as it has been by modern 


capitalism. It is therefore the solution of our so- 
cial and economic problems, the wage question for 
instance, present such almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. Grant the farmer a better price for his 
products and labor a more satisfactory wage, never- 
theless in the end they will be found little better 


2) On the other hand Thomas Fortune Ryan left jewel: 
worth $728,738, which is probably one-half the purc 
rice. Similarly the contents of his residence was v 

at only $1,315,230! : 
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off than before, while capital will be discovered to | others anxious for cheap laurels, inclines a but re- 
have attained to greater wealth and a firmer grasp | cently self-reliant people to the belief, they have a 


on the means of production. Even now the concen- right to expect the Federal and State governments 
tration of wealth is growing apace, while one of the to lead the mass out of the desert. There is, more- 
greatest economic depressions history knows of is over, little confidence in proposals of self-help and 
further aiding to disinherit the masses. An appall- | mutual-help, because of a lack of faith in the hon- 
ing number of foreclosures are reported daily, indi- | esty of purpose and sustained good will of individ- 
cating to what extent people of small means are los- uals. No one would, in the case before us, believe | 
ing property, representing in many instances the sav- | users of silk and rayon hosiery and dresses willing | 
ings of a lifetime, frequently including inheritances to buy cotton goods instead. The dictates of fash-’ 
and the wages of their unmarried children. ion and the love of luxury stifle the promptings of 
Foe. charity and—common sense. 


Communism Militaristic 

Communists are not, whatever they may declare 
regarding militarism, pacifists. The military parade 
Mammon Still Demands Sacrifices at Moscow on the first day of May, the Labor Day 

The passing of King Prempeh, a one-time fierce of the International Proletariat, is said by observers. 
African monarch, early in May, leads The Saturday to have been a stupendous display of man power 


Warder’s Review 


Review, of London, to remind its readers “how de- | and war material. 
liciously the fathers of the public of today shud- Nor do communist writers conceal their belief 
dered over the Bloodbath of Ashanti—where Church | that the proletariat should possess knowledge of 
and State both believed in human sacrifice to pro- | military affairs and be prepared to use arms in its 
pitiate the gods.” Once in a reminiscent mood, and | struggle with the bourgeois society. A recent, new. 
evidently not inclined to stop the flow of sarcasm, | edition of “Der Deutsch-Franzdsische Krieg 1870- 
the editorial writer takes another fling at the last | 71”, by Friedrich Engels, personal friend of Carl’ 
generation, declaring: Marx, is therefore acclaimed by a reviewer, writing 
“The Victorian Age did not much object to human sac- | in The Labour Monthly, who declares, the purpose 
rifice in the name of industry, but it held that these things of republishing these articles was not merely to es- 
were intolerable in the name of religion.’ : tablish the author’s reputation as a military critic of 
It may be questioned whether we have entirely | outstanding ability. “In the struggle between the 


eliminated human sacrifice from industry, or at | classes,” he writes, “as the history of the Soviet. 
least from the economic system, even today. It is | Union has clearly shown, there is no room for 
true, the brutal demand made by industry on the | pacifism. The economic and the political struggles 
workers formerly to offer up their very sinews and | are finally decided in armed conflict. In the final 


bones on the altar of Mammon, no longer prevails. stages, war strategy and tactics are as essential to. 
Mammon, the driving force behind all economic en- | the proletarian arsenal of knowledge as strike 
deavor, has recourse to more subtle ways of squeez- | strategy and tactics.”+) | 


ing the working masses, which, although apparently 
less inhuman and sanguinary, still take heavy toll of. 
human life and happiness. 


The folly of governments and the blindness of 
the class now in power may some day in the future 
make these sentences seem as prophetic as those 

a aoe ee quoted by the reviewer from an introduction Engel 
“Cotton-Conscious” Would Be Better wrote to Borkheim’s ‘“Mordspatrioten” in 1887 


_ Some punster recently declared Japan to be now | Summarizing the internal and external contradi 
engaged “in a five-year campaign to make Amer- | tions facing German capitalism, the well-knowr 
ica ‘silk-conscious’,” adding: “and if we know | Socialist declared: 


our America, the groundwork is already laid.” “And in the end there can be no other war for Prussi 
Luxury-mad, our people use an inordinate amount and Germany but a world-war, . . The destruction of 
_ of silk, such as it is in most-cases. An increased | Thirty-Years’ War crowded into three or four years 2 
consumption of cotton goods would, on the other spread over the whole continent: hunger, pestilence 
_ hand, not. merely benefit individuals, but prove a 
boon to the nation. Were the American people | there is no one to pick them up... 
- imbued with the spirit of love of their neighbor to | 
eater extent than they are, the disaster that 
isited the South in the shape first of a drought, | 1 
immediately afterwards in that of 8 to 9 cent | a 
would have prompted them even last fall to 
an increase of the use of cotton goods. 
would hi ed no 
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han the German professor in the University of 
‘urich, Johannes Scherr. 


Study the Interest Problem! 

Referring under the caption “The Economic Mud- 
‘le” to the many voices raised in the Japanese Diet 
n the causes of the “disastrous depression” that 
sas come over Japan along with the rest of the 
vorld, the editor of The Japan Chronicle (British 
veekly of Kobe, Japan), in a recent number of the 
ommercial supplement, states that “there is no sub- 
ect to which so much thinking, writing, and exper- 
mental research has been devoted as economics, and 
ve seem to be as far as ever from any acceptable 
ules and principles.” And as if to give chapter 
nd verse for this reflection, his remarks contain 
he significant query: “Is it the dead-weight 
if interest ’round the neck of the working world 
vhich causes the present depression?” “It must be 
eemembered,” continues the editor, “that, while 
here was always usury, banking and investment, in 
he modern sense, are quite a new thing, especially 
o in the way that they are linked up over the 
vhole world.” 

Elsewhere he remarks that “this question of cap- 
cal requiring interest, and its relationship to the 
'Tosperity of those who have no capital, is one 
hat is only just beginning to attract the attention 
ty deserves.” 

He concludes his article with the following trench- 
int suggestion: “Some of our professors of eco- 
.omics who are not afraid to follow an argument to 
ts conclusion might well take up this question of 
aterest and its relation to world depression. They 
aight also devise means of wiping out great blocks 
»£ capital which is unproductive though it is able 
0 extort a dividend. Of course, the orthodox would 
leny that capital capable of getting a dividend can 
e unproductive; yet what other meaning can we 
ittach to the common opinion that a revival of trade 
lepends on a reduction in interest and dividends 
nd that France owes her wealth and prosperity to 
1er drastic action in cutting down her interest pay- 
ments by four-fifths? There are some facts in eco- 


1omics that are nibbled at but never squarely faced.” _ 


> 


Back to Government Price Regulation! 


The American farmer discovered long ago that 
liversification was not a panacea, and he began to 
ook with suspicion on public officials, editors of cap- 
talistic farm papers, and others suggesting his 


: 


bles were due to his unwillingness to diversify 
‘ops. The present depression, which has injured 
other class of our people to the same extent as 


equacy of a policy upon which so much had been 
ed. 
farmer-owned paper, published at Bottineau, 
‘Dakota, and called the Bottineau Courant, re- 
y stated butter-fat to be worth seventeen cents 
local market. This price, constituting “a trag- 
.e editorial continues, “is in keeping with 
wheat and thirty cents durum, that we 

7 


>. 6% ae) 


has the farmers, has proven conclusively the in-~ 


remark that ‘the Spaniards were lavish on the g: 


may expect after July first” (wheat was selling at 
about fifty-three cents at the time in the Chicago 
market). 


“For years and years,’ the Bottineau Courant 
continues, “North Dakota farmers have been told 
their salvation lay in engaging in dairying, only to 
be brought face to face with prices below cost of 
production. Dairy farmers in Wisconsin and Iowa, 
in many cases paying high rent, are even worse off 
than the North Dakota farmer who owns his land.” 

The same journal comments on the fact that while 
the prices of many commodities purchased by farm- 
ers have been reduced, “notably groceries, farm ma- 
chinery, taxes, professional services and education 
hold up at war prices—one of the inequalities that 
mitigate against agriculturists; recession from war- 
time prices has not been uniform or general. One 
can name a dozen lines of business where prices 
have not receded since the war.” 

The variations complained of are due largely to 
artificial impediments, to which the farmer can not 
have recourse, since the prices of farm products are 
largely established in an international market, and 
because it is impossible for him to curtail production 
in the manner possible to industry. 

The only remedy for the ills of American agri- 
culture that presents itself to the North Dakota 
“farmer-owned paper” is a desperate one: “a special 
session of Congress to iron out price inequalities to 
enable agriculture to survive.” How the founders 
of the present economic system, which has held sway 
for over a hundred years, would rub their eyes, 
could they read this demand: re-institution of the 
very thing they prided themselves on having abol- 
ished. When Pius VI. (1775-1799) did away with 
the Roman grain corporation, known as the Annona, 
and likewise the institution which regulated the price 
of olive oil, the Italian substitute for butter, the pop- 
ulace were not pleased, while the economists and 
statesmen of the time praised the wisdom of the 
Papal Government. And now we have lived to 
experience the cry for legal prices, to be established 
in the interest of producers and consumers! 


Private Luxury More Injurious Than Public 
Lavishness % 
The nature of luxury, practiced by a people, in- 
dicates, to a degree, what its ideals are. In accord- 
ance with the a-social nature of modern society, 
luxury is largely private, while both in the Greek 
City States and the mediaeval communes it was 
largely public. 
There is a significant statement, indicating this 
trend of things in Rafael Altamira’s “History of 


Spanish Civilization.” “Isabella loved to show her- _ 


self in public, richly attired,” the Spanish author 
relates, “a thing which her confessor, Fray Her- 
nando de Talavera, censured more than once. In 
contrast to this life of display was the modesty and 
sobriety of domestic life, as regards food and com-— 
fort in the home, which caused an Italian traveler to 
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feast days and lived poorly for all the rest of the 
year’.”?) 

A condition much more desirable than the one pre- 
vailing at the present time. Private luxury is far 
more injurious to a nation than public luxury. It 
breeds immorality and ultimately widespread discon- 
tent of the masses, who desire to participate in the 
luxuries they know the rich are enjoying, and the 
attainment of which they know to be impossible to 
them. Public luxury, on the other hand, grants 
even the poorest satisfaction, since he feels the 
beautiful church or magnificent public building, and 
their furnishings, to be his, to enjoy in common with 
his fellow-citizens, rich and poor. 

Queen Isabella, displaying costly robes on public 
occasions, caused no envy. She represented the 
majesty of the crown, public authority, instituted 
by God. The millionaire’s wife, similarly clad, rep- 
resents nothing but her husband’s ability to make 
money and her inclination to spend it selfishly. The 
luxury she indulges in is entirely a personal matter, 
something private, and will, therefore, much more 
readily arouse the resentment of those in want than 
public display on the part of royalty in former times. 
In all their splendor, on state occasions, its members 
appeared as contributing to a display of a cere- 
monial nature, inaugurated largely as desirable and 
necessary for the common weal. 


“The Farmer Looks Forward to An Impending 
Crisis” 

The growing discontent of the Middle West with 
existing economic conditions has been referred to by 
us on more than one occasion. A member of The 
Nation’s editorial staff has now, on his part, dis- 
covered this condition to be quite prevalent all 
through the section of the country referred to. But 
while the article on “Midwest Discontent” makes 
much of the complaints of workingmen, and mem- 
bers of the middle class other than farmers, the dis- 
tress of a large part of the farming population is not 
noted at all. Nor is anything said of the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction of that important element of 
population of the Middle West. 

The country press throughout that section abounds 
in expressions of discontent, based on the conviction 
that the Middle West and agriculture have been vic- 
timized by the East and industry. Taking to task 
The Country Home, one of a number of farm papers 
published in the environment of a metropolitan wen, 
the Bottineau, N. D., Courant accuses it of “mussing 
up three good pages of white paper relating how the 
troubles of farming come from expensive produc- 
tion,” while resenting especially the assertion, Ameri- 
can wheat growers must produce wheat as cheaply 
as other countries or stand the loss of their own 
home market. The threat that, unless the American 
farmer curtails the acreage to meet only American 
demand, thereby benefiting to the extent of the tariff, 
“before long the consumers will remove the tariff,” 
is met by the Courant with the rejoinder: 

“And there you have Mr. Country Home writer revealed 


1) Altamira, R. A History of Spanish Civilization. New 
— York, 1930. P. 129. 


having herself awakened, she may rouse to a fren- 


in that particular form of Eastern hog who believes in pro- 
tection to the limit for Eastern manufacturers but insists 
American farmers shall meet the competition of Russia or 
any other low-waged European nation.” 

The farmers of the Midle West and West are in 
no humor to accept advice from the representatives 
of Capitalism. They know too well the predicament 
of their class, as revealed by foreclosures and other | 
signs of economic distress. One New York weekly, 
The Business Week, pictures the conditions as we | 
know them to be in an article on ‘Farmers’ Plight | 
Complicated by Decline in Land Values.” While: 
taxes are 167 per cent above pre-war, living costs 
51 per cent, production costs 40 per cent, and farm_ 
wages 52 per cent higher, income is down. In con-| 
sequence the twelve Federal Land Banks report a 
rise of 98 per cent in principal of delinquent in-| 


_ stallments from March to March, an increase of, 


27 per cent in land taken over, of 28 per cent in 
sheriff’s certificates issued. After more information 
of this nature the article concludes: 

“Against this background, the farmer looks forward to, 
an income lower than last year, with costs still high—to 
less leniency on the part of lenders and taxing authorities” 
now worried by long delays in payment—and so to an im- 
pending crisis.” 

It is thus the fundamental industry of the coun- 
try, the economic foundation of an important ele- 
ment of our population, is permitted to skid. It does 
seem that the lessons of history are lost on man- 
kind ! 


Contemporary Opinion 


It is in the realm of society-action!), action in and 
for society, America’s most important contribution 
to the development of culture may some day be 
discovered. 


CHARLOTTE LUETKEW?) 


Believe me, the Revolution in Spain was caused 
by economic conditions. As Balmes said, “All po- 
litical revolutions have their roots in economic in- 
justices.” This holds true of Mexico likewise, and 
will be true, soon, perhaps, as to South America. 

ABBE A. LucGAN?) 


“Where the carcass is there will the vultures be 
gathered together.” There are never lacking young 
and vigorous peoples to take advantage of a de- 
caying civilization, nor are they lacking today. 
Russia’s energy is due to the fact that her huge 
agricultural population has been so long lying fal- 
low. Nor is it beyond the range of possibility th: 


zied pursuit of material welfare the dormant mil 
lions of the Orient. The menace of Russian mili- 


1) The authoress uses the unusual word Gesellschafts 
handeln. g 
2) Staat u. Gesellschaft i. Amerika, Berlin 1929, : 
3) From a letter, addressed to the editor of Socit 
Justice. Abbé Lugan is the author of a number of b 
on the social question, and well acquainted with Spanis 
affairs. é oa : 
Mw _ 
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-arism is further increased by the fact that it would 
ind numerous allies among those in our own midst 
who have been denied their full human rights—the 
submerged proletariat whom the ploughshares of 
history may raise to the surface, as the farmer turns 
over the fresh soil to bear his new crop. 


STANLEY B. JAMEs, in The Irish Rosary) 


We have made the individual enterprise our mon- 
arch, and he is on the point of abdication. We have 
relied upon the god of chance, and to compensate 
for his gross errors have had to turn to charity. 
Chance has given us, on the one hand, bursting 
@ranaries, and on the other hand, bread lines. 


The business man and the government patterned 
in his image, in our present predicament, have no 
measures to propose. Capital is mute, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce professes complete agnosticism 
as to remedies. It is obvious that the day of indi- 
vidual enterprise draws to a close. Collectivism has 
long been emerging and is now the claimant for rec- 
ognition. Instead of chance and charity, we need 
pure thought, deliberate planning for the supply of 
society's economic needs. 

Pror. B. M. MitcHEtt,) 
Johns Hopkins University 


There can be no question of the prevalence of 
perjury in the trial courts of the United States. Mr. 
Samuel Untermyer frankly states that “perjury has 
become so general as to taint and well nigh paralyze 
the administration of justice.? Mr. Charles H. 
Tuttle, former United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, finds that “the 
practice of perjury has come to be surrounded with 
4 practical immunity—it sends honest men to jail 
and turns loose on the community predatory law- 
breakers of every kind.” The New York 
County Grand Jurors’ Association, through its organ, 
The Panel, declares that “the crime of perjury is 
prevalent on one side or the other in nearly every 
lawsuit brought to trial.” .. . ae 

Arrests for perjury are in fact rare, and convic- 
tions are still rarer. . . . Such a shocking state of_ 
affairs calls for diagnosis. 

DorotHy DunBAR BRoMLEy?®) 


India’s present troubles and the consequent prob- 
lems affecting Britain affect the entire world. Think 
of the pitiable plight of one-fifth of the human 
ace! In spite of telegraph lines, railroads, hydro- 
lectric installations and such other blessings of a 
Vestern domination, famine is chronic in India. 
Phe ignorant masses of India—95 per cent of the 
otal population—cannot understand what is domin- 
status, federal government, etc. They can under- 
nd only what is food and what is hunger. Let 
ain rule, or Germany, or any other power ; what 


Dublin. 
resbytery of New York, at a special 


, June, 1931. 
oe ae - a 


_ States. 


sands of acres, foreclosed on mortgages, which t 


_ 1)From a letter_addressed to Editor Current Histor 
discussion of unemployment. Ros 


India demands is food to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

We are not fighting for our freedom, as a matter 
of fact. We are suffering for it. But for a dozen 
unhappy, isolated occurrences, which were then and 
there condemned by all right thinking Indians, 
where in history is recorded a chapter where 60,000 
souls, including men and women from all ranks and 
races, willingly submitted themselves to be led into 
prisons without a murmur. This was the result of 
love for mother-country and sympathy for millions 
of starving skeletons. 

K. K. Wartor, Singapore’) 


Parliamentarism, which originated in England 
and which was adopted on the Continent by 
France, has spread into countries which were in 
no way prepared for it. Parliamentarism is a po- 
litical form requiring. efficient control by well- 
informed public opinion. In countries where ob- 
ligatory education and freedom of the press are 
only phrases, it cannot function normally. 

Finally, immediately after the war, many of the 
new states or of the conquered states, submitting 
to the prestige of victory, imitated in a servile way 
the centralized institutions of France. Now neither 
parliamentarism nor centralization can be suitable to 
certain of these nations; federalism would have 
been much more appropriate to the diversity of 
their traditions. Thus is explained the fact that 
the parliamentary regime has undergone the first 
attacks among the agricultural countries of central 
and southern Europe and among the newly created 
Not yet have new and fruitful ideas re- 
sulted from the theoretic discussion of this problem. 
Criticism is easy but application is difficult. In the 
countries where parliamentarism has disappeared it 
has not been replaced by new and productive polit- 
ical systems but by dictatorship, a regime as old as 
the world. 

} WILLIAM Martin?) 


The other night Benjamin F. Hubert, President 
of the State Industrial College for Negroes at Sav- 
annah, Georgia, spoke at Columbia University. He 


clowned in dialect mainly and is thus reported in_ 


the press: 

“We are prospering. The Negroes on the farms in the 
South are happy. There are no bread lines there. How- 
ever, it appears that those who said goodbye to the farm 
and moved to cities have fallen upon evil days. They need 
to be told of the opportunities that await them on the fallow 
farms of the South.” _ 

This is a terrible untruth and nobody knows it any 
better than Benjamin Hubert. The situation in the 
country districts of the South today is desperate 


to the last degree. The farms are disappearing; 


the price of cotton is low; insurance companies and 
other corporations are holding hundreds of thou- 


2) Europe As I See It Today. In International ¢ 
tion, Worcester, Mass. May, 1931. No. 270. aie 
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do not know what to do with... . The proportion of 
“croppers”, that is, of farm laborers without any 
capital whatsoever, has risen from one-third to 
nearly one-half of all the Negro farm workers. The 
absence of bread-lines does not mean the presence of 
bread. In the little school in South Georgia where 
I recently spent a week, there was not a day went 
by that colored farmers did not apply for alms and 
the teachers out of their own small wage had made 
up funds to contribute to these unfortunates. 
W. E. D. DuBois, 
in The Crisis 


Protection is like addiction to drugs. It fills a 
country with unhealthy trades, living on artificial 
stimulants. Everyone knows that the dope is slowly 
poisoning them, but if you cut it off they will die. 


Protection not only diminishes trade when we all 
want trade increased. It makes the fatal error of 
transforming the competition between economic 
groups into a strife between nations. If there is 
not competition between two oil groups there may 
be some waste and some sharp practice but there is 
little more. Companies are not armed. Bring the 
State in on one side or the other, and the strife be- 
comes a strife between nations, with their national 
passions, their national newspapers, and at the back, 
their guns. 


In pute politics the nations have given up their 
absolute sovereignty and independence. We have 
agreed not to go to war; not to act as judges in our 
own cause; to bring our disputes before some med- 
latory or arbitral body. But in economics we are 
still in the state of international anarchy which led 
to the Great War. Any nation has the unchallenged 
right to do injury to a neighbor’s trade. It may pro- 
hibit, it may refuse necessary exports, it may play 
tricks with its commercial treaties so as to kill this 
trade and help that. It is all a “matter of domestic 
jurisdiction.” The foreigner has no right to pro- 
LES epee. ' 


As I look towards the future of our civilization I 
see ahead only two causes that may bring it finally 
to ruin: one is another European war between Great 
Powers; the other is a general resort to Protection. 
And in essence these are not two causes, but one. 

Prorrssor GinBert Murray, 
in Contemporary Review 


In his new book, “Europe the World’s Banker,” 
Mr. Feis refers to the Transvaal war as one of 
those cases in which indubitably the alliance of Brit- 
ish capital with British political power was an ex- 
tremely close one, in which investors “hauled the 


political and military power~of their Government 
behind them.” 


It is probably true; and it is also true that popular 
opinion supported the political and financial powers 
in their enterprise, feeling, among other things, that 
it was on general principles desirable to “bring the 
great sources of the world’s gold within the control 
of Britain.” 


It served little purpose at that time to point out 
that a victorious war against the Boer Republics 
would not bring the gold mines under the control 
of Great Britain; that forces were already then op- 
erating to render the old Imperialist method ineffec- 
tive; that inevitably within a year or two communi- 
ties like the four South African States would 
acquire an independence which would mean a with- 
drawal from British control so complete that the 
Act of the British House of Commons would not 
run there. We know what happened. . . . Today, 
little more than a quarter of a century after the 
three years’ war which was necessary in order to 
conquer and subdue the Boer territories, those terri- 
tories are part of a State which refuses to use even 
the symbol of the British flag, and presses for a 
“right of secession” which we dare not categorically 
refuse, but which we humbly beg the Boers not to 
press, admitting that if they did secede we should 
certainly never do anything about it. Thus have we 
“conquered the Boers” after sending an army of a 
quarter of a million men to their territories. 


Foreign Affairs') 


To those from among us who have been habit- 
ually on their knees before Fascismo and Mussolini, 
this sudden outbreak against the Church will come 
as a painful shock. As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing surprising in it. The political philosophy 
of Fascismo, like the political philosophy of Bolshe- 
vism, is based on an omnipotent state which will 
brook no other Caesar by its throne. Such a state 
claims the right of control and regulation over in- 
dividuals, families, organizations and churches for 
the greater good of the whole. A theory of this 
kind runs counter to the Catholic ideas of autonomy 
of the Church and the family. Herein there lay the 
basis of an inward conflict, which might not have 
broken out openly if Mussolini had continued. to 
temper the rigor of theory by a policy of “live and 
let live.” 


In the Fascist state every organization is under 
state control and surveillance. But Catholic Action 
may accept no directions except from the hierarchy. 
It is, of course, pledged not to dabble in politics or 
to agitate against the State. But so long as it kept 
within its own province of religious, charitable and 
social welfare work, its activity could not be reg- 
ulated or curtailed by state action. But fear-ever 
gnaws at the heart of the “tyrannus.” Not neces- 
sarily fear for personal safety—Mussolini’s personal 
courage is beyond question. But at any rate fear 
for the stability of the regime. That is why ina 
country which boasts of practically hundred-per- : 
cent Fascist loyalty, a few intellectuals, indulging | 
in dangerous thought, find themselves sentenced to. 
unconscionably long terms of imprisonment. That 
is also why the power of Catholic organizations, — 
non-political though they be, must be broken.- ‘ 

The Week, Bombay — 


1) London, Vol. XIII. No, 3, — 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
In connection with the program of the celebration 
of the 700th anniversary of the death of St. An- 
thony, the great Franciscan Saint, a Social Week 
is contemplated, to be conducted at Padua sometime 
in September of this year. 


With the help of the Holy Family Sisters, a li- 
orary for Native Teachers is being started at Roma 
‘for the Basutoland Vicariate, South Africa. 

The library will be supervised by the Rey. Mother of the 
Sisters, who have been working for the Natives in Basu- 
toland for more than thirty years. There will be no charge 
for the loans of books, except a deposit which will be 
refunded when a borrowed book is returned. 


A Protectorate for Negro Boys, without distinc- 
tion of creed, is to be opened shortly in St. Louis 
by the Right Reverend Msgr. P. J. Dunne, Director 
jot the Newsboys’ Home and Protectorate in that 
city, established by him in 1906. The two institu- 
tions,*separated by several city blocks, will also be 
maintained separately. The older institution houses 
1100 white boys. 

_ The new home is to house homeless Negro boys, 7 to 14 
years of age. Playgrounds frequented only by colored 


children are available in the neighborhood, and the boys 
sare to attend a school conducted for Negro children. 


Inaugurated seven years ago with the intention 
of uniting the Colored Catholics of the country for 
the purpose of Catholic Action, the Federated Col- 
ored Catholics of the United States are to conduct 
their Seventh Annual Convention at St. Louis on 
September 5, 6 and 7. 

The invitation declares: “Nearly every important agency 
(political, social, fraternal, economic, religious) in America 
is seeking to, or actually has, organized the Negro for its 
own ends. The Catholic Church must organize the colored 
‘membership in order more successfully to enlist the Amer- 


ican Negro’s active co-operation in the expansion of the 
secon of Christ.” 


| The initial step in the formation of a Catholic 
Colony in Scotland, by the leasing of Broadfield 
arm, Symington, by the Scottish” Catholic Land 
sociation, has taken place. This move was re- 


tion, in the Catholic Institute, Glasgow, held in 
lay. 

‘The scheme is devised with a view to meeting the prob- 
2m of unemployment amongst Catholics by opening a 
w avenue of employment, and is the first step in placing 
atholic families as statutory tenants or smallholders in 
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tion as a Substitute for Colonization in Foreign Countries, 
now Made More Difficult.” 


An “Institute for Religious Folk-Lore” was 
founded at Salzburg, Austria. Archabbot Dr. Peter 
Klotz was elected President of the new organization, 
the inauguration of which was suggested by Msgr. 
Prof. Dr. Geo. Schreiber, of the University of 
Muenster, Germany. 

The purpose of the Institute is laid down in its consti- 
tution as follows: “Promotion of the study of religious 
customs in the past and present.” It is the intention to 
inaugurate and maintain a museum for religious folk-lore 
at Salzburg, to publish pertinent printed matter and pic- 
tures, to conduct study courses and lectures on folk-lore, 
and to establish and promote intercourse with other scientific 
organizations interested in the same subject, and_ also 
societies both in Europe and foreign countries. 


The establishment in London of an international 
clearing-house for all Catholic sailor-service activi- 
ties was decided on at the Apostleship of the Sea 
Conference, held in London from June 6th to 8th, 
Cardinal Bourne presiding. Delegates from France, 
Germany, Holland, Ireland, Spain, the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain took part in the con- 
ference. 

Archbishop Goodier, who presided over the meeting, pro- 
claimed himself an enthusiastic convert to the increasingly 
important movement of the Apostleship of the Sea, The 
men and women who worked the organization deserved the 
highest praise it was possible to give for performing a won- 
derful task under almost impossible conditions, and in estab- 
lishing an international means of helping Catholic sailors 
all over the world. He knew of nothing so well founded. 


A Summer School of Catholic Action will be con- 
ducted by St. Louis University School of Sociology, 
in cooperation with Fontbonne and Webster colleges, 
from August 16 to 29, sponsored by the Sodality 
of Our Lady. This new departure will be under 
the immediate direction of Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S. J., as a faculty member of the School of 
Sociology. 

“The purpose of this School is,’ says the announcement, 
“the intensive training of students for leadership through 
religious principles, applied sociology, and the technique of 
organization in school and parish.” The courses are open, — 
the announcement continues, “to all intelligently interested 
in the promotion of the Social Reign of Christ, whether 
priests, religious, or members of the laity, both men and 
women; sodalists and sodality directors; faculty members 
and students of colleges and high schools.” 


i ie twelfth annual session of the Malabar Ca 
olic Congress was held in Moovatupuzha under the 


bishop-Metropolitan of Bethany. There was 


from all parts of Travancore, Cochin, and 


a 
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dustrial schools and said that they could improve their 
economic resources only if they took to the more profitable 
industrial and technical pursuits. Mere literary education 
doubtless served its own purpose, but it would not help 
them to earn their livelihood independently. 


Some of the Sub-Committees of the Mangalore 
(India) Catholic Welfare League, charged with the 
duty of studying and reporting back.on the sub- 
jects referred to them, have delivered opinions of 
far-reaching interest. 

The Swadeshi Sub-Committee makes recommendations 
(1) to start and maintain a “Swadeshi Bhandar” in a cen- 
tral place in the town to store and sell a large variety of 
genuine swadeshi articles so that they may be easily acces- 
sible to Catholics; and (2) for the sake of economy and 
for showing the sympathy of Catholics toward the na- 
tional movement in the country for the promotion of 
Indian industries urges all the members of the League to 
take the “Swadeshi Pledge’—to purchase and use as far 
as possible only genuine swadeshi articles in the matter of 
dress, food, etc. 

The Drink Sub-Committee urges that (1) for the sake 
of economy, for attainment of greater moral perfection and 
for showing the sympathy of Catholics towards the national 
movement, for checking and gradually eradicating the drink 
evil, the members of the League should set a_good example 
by taking the following pledges and keeping them faith- 
fully: (a) General Pledge: “I N. N., promise that I shall 
not take or offer intoxicating drinks at any public function, 
such as marriage, christening, First Communion, Birthday, 
anniversary, receptions, etc.” (b) Special. Pledges: “I, 
N. N., promise that I shall neither support nor participate 
in any party or dinner or trip, organized out of public 
subscription, where, to the best of my knowledge, intox- 
icating drinks will be served.” “I, N. N., promise that at 
no visits or functions, private or public, shall I take or offer 
any intoxicating drinks.” 


TOWARDS CHRISTIAN SOLIDARISM 

The resolutions adopted by the Presbytery of New 
York, assembled to discuss unemployment, affirm 
this body’s belief that the service motive should pre- 
cede the profit motive in industry; that distribution 
should be in keeping with the “principles of justice 
and brotherhood”; that the church was obligated to 
work for legislation to “correct the evils in our 
economic life,” and that a study of the causes and 
remedies of unemployment should be made and a 
report sent to the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in 1932. 

James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches, addressing the meeting, quoted the Standard 
Statistics in pointing out that the total of dividends paid 
by industrial traction and railroad companies in 1930 was 
$318,600,000 more than in 1929, while the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of factory payrolls showed that total wage 
payments had decreased 20 per cent from the total paid 
in 1929, He said it was the duty of the church to arouse 


capitalists and stockholders to share their economic security 
in a spirit of brotherhood. 


CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 

At Strasburg, in Alsace, the Fourth International 
Congress of Christian Miners was held in May. It 
was attended by a large number of representatives 
of Christian mine workers from all countries of 
Europe. Herr Imbusch, member of the German 
Reichstag, was chairman, while the International 
Labor Office at Geneva was represented by Fritz 
Henseler. 

The Secretary of the Christian Miners’ International, Van 
Buggenhout, reported on the activities of the organization 


since the last Congress, held at Munich in 1928. He was 
followed by the representatives of the various countries, 
who described the conditions of mining as they exist in 
their particular regions. The chairman, Imbusch, and 
most other speakers emphasized the necessity of inter- 
national co-operation, as the only means of regulating length 
of the working-day, the wage problem, and the disposing 
of mine products. 


AGGLUTINATION OF WEALTH 

Preliminary report of income for 1929, as re- 
turned to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
accounts for 4,034,702 individuals and 495,575 cor- 
porations, compiled as for returns filed to August 
31, 1930. They reveal that many individuals whose 
annual income exceeds $25,000—known here as 
Group II]—took advantage of high prices existing 
until the stock crash in that year to take long-pull 
profits. As dividends received by this group were 
30 per cent of its total income, it 1s reasonable to 
assume a large part of such profits was taken in 
stocks, probably common stocks. 


It is in this group that resort was had to increased 
sale of capital assets held more than two years. Net 
profits from this source were $2,316,193,450 in 1929, 
against $1,843,329,590 in 1928, and $1,081,186,018 
in 1927. 

Subdividing Group III (above $25,000) into the com- 
ponent divisions used by the Treasury in “Statistics of 
Income,” the percentage of income from sale of assets held 
more than two years steadily rose in relation to net income 
as the average of income advanced. In the class from 
$25,000 to $50,000 the proportion was 1.10 per cent. This 
graduated to 55.17 per cent for those with incomes of more 
than $1,000,000. Dividend receipts made up a larger pro- 
portion of income in the third than in the other two 
groups. The largest proportionate enjoyment of dividends 
came to the subdivision of the third group, with incomes 
between $50,000 and $150,000, making up nearly one-third of 
the net in that sub-group. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 


A number of state universities have begun to fea- 
ture religion in this or that shape in co-operation 
with Protestant denominations. A recent issue of 
the University of Missouri News Service reports, 
for instance: 

“COLUMBIA, Mo.—Program for the state-wide Min- 
isters’ Conference to be held June 24 to 26 in Columbia, 
Missouri, under auspices of the University of Missouri has 


been announced by Dean T. W. H. Irion, Director of the — 
University summer session, 


the following: Rev. Ivan Lee Holt, pastor of St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, of St. Louis ; Rev. » 
Frank C. Tucker, pastor of the Missouri Methodist Church 
of Columbia; Rev. R. McIvin Thompson, pastor of the 
Jackson Avenue Christian Church of Kansas City; Rev. 
Oscar C. Johnson of the St. Louis Third Baptist Shu chiy 
Rev, C. E. Lemmon, pastor of the First Christian Church 
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of Columbia; Rev. Luther Wesley Smith, pastor of the 
‘First Baptist Church of Columbia.” 

Whether proceedings of this nature are compatible with 
ithe avowed principle of separation of Church and State, 
seems questionable, 


MENTAL HYGIENE 

The State of New Jersey pursues the policy to pro- 
wide treatment for its mental cases, rather than 
merely custodial care, according to a lately pub- 
lished bulletin on county and state welfare work 
in that state. “It is the hope of the hospitals to re- 
store as large a number of patients as possible to 
ssafe and productive work in the communities from 
which they come.” 

Each patient is given on entrance a particularly thor- 
cough examination, including an X-ray of the teeth, a 
cchemical analysis of the blood and examination of the eyes, 
eears, nose and throat, followed by specific treatment for 
aany abnormalities that may be found. The mental exam- 
jination is equally thorough. 

Both mental and physical conditions are treated. Baths, 
rpacks, electrical treatments, special diets and medication 
gare used, also supervised physical exercises, amusement 
eand occupational therapy. 

When the patient’s improvement seems to warrant it, he 
iis sent home for a visit. If he continues well, suitable 
ywork is found for him. He remains for a year under the 
ssupervision of the hospital and if he continues to be well, 
the is at the end of that time discharged on the record of 
tthe hospital. 

In addition to the work of the hospitals, a system of 
»mental hygiene clinics has been developed at which persons 
ywith nervous and mental symptoms may receive advice and 
{treatment at an early stage of their troubles, with a view 
ito preventing graver conditions. 


RACIALISM 

Endorsement was granted an anti-Jim Crow res- 
solution introduced and passed by the House early 
iin June, also by the Senate of the Wisconsin Leg- 
jislature. 

This expression of opinion was introduced by Assem- 
Iblyman Rubin, a Milwaukee Socialist, and it purports to 
jput the State Legislature on record as opposed to the 
_Jim Crow provision in the national constitution of Delta 
‘Sigma Rho, national honorary speech fraternity, which 
lbarred G. James Fleming, star speaker and debater at the 
|University of Wisconsin, from membership. 

The New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
‘Branch of the Federal Bar Association has threat-- 
‘ened to secede from the national organization be- 
‘cause of its ruling that membership was open only 
‘to “white persons of good moral character.” There 
-are now four Negroes acting as Assistant United 

States Attorneys, eligible to the Branch of the Asso- 
| ciation referred to. ; : 
A meeting, held on June 22, adopted a resolution declar- 
the Association should be notified the Branch would be 
ased to continue its membership, provided it could retain 
colored members, collect its own dues, and issue mem- 
ership cards. 


| a FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

_ The success of the Five-Year Plan evidently de- 
to a degree on the cooperation of foreigners. 
ing to the Economic Review of the Sovtet 
blished at New York, A. Shahmurador, 
the Board of Soviet United Non-Ferrous 
n recent issues of the Moscow 


_kerosene sold in that state. 
the co-operatives are located they enjoy on the aver- — 


| $10,185, to be distributed as a patronage dividen 
| plant and oil trucks of $1,412, and $2,871 


News drew attention to the fact that in many in- 
stances highly-skilled foreign specialists were not 
being utilized adequately in the Soviet Union. He 
stressed the fact that foreigners could render val- 
uable assistance in the non-ferrous metal industry, 
for which already about 120 specialists, chiefly 
Americans, have been engaged, citing certain in- 
stances illustrating successes achieved during the 
first year of their work. 

George Dodds, an American foreman in charge of dia- 
mond drilling at the Alaverdy copper smelting plant in 
Armenia, increased the number of revolutions of the rock 
drills from 120 to 180 per minute within a fortnight, and 
effected a great saving in the number of diamonds used. 
Robert M. Draper, metallurgical engineer, who is superin- 
tendent at the same plant, introduced efficiency measures 
which effected a great saving in fuel costs. 


THE COAL MINERS’ PLIGHT 

No other industry has suffered quite the deflation 
which has come to coal-mining the world over since 
the close of the Great War. While organized labor, 
taking it as a whole, experienced something like 
“seven fat years” between 1922 and 1929, the coal- 
miners waged a losing battle. In some states, not- 
ably Kentucky and West Virginia, the mine-workers 
have fared especially badly. Information from 
Charleston, W. Va., dated June 18, recalls a num- 
ber of reasons for complaint: 

Faced with desperate living conditions bordering on starva- 
tion, 23,000 miners in the extensive Kanawha coal fields 
near here are uniting in an organizing campaign to demand 
living wages and steady employment. They are demanding 
further that better housing be provided; that the restric- 
tions of company camps be removed and that they be paid 
in the coin of the realm rather than in company scrip which 
has been the prevailing medium of exchange in the mining 


- districts of the state. 


CO-OPERATION 

The Co-operative Movement in Italy is not dead, 
as many people believe. It has not been killed, even 
by the Fascisti, but it has been made part and par- 
cel of the Fascist Corporative Movement. One of 
the great disasters attendant on the new regime was 
the liquidation of the great Milan Society, one time 
the pride and glory of Italy. 

Attempts are being made to bring a new large society into 
existence in Milan, and the other day Signor Mussolini gave 
his personal approval of the scheme and reiterated his cordial 
sympathy with the co-operative consumers’ movement. a 


In the course of the past few years there has been 
a remarkable growth of co-operative oil association. 
In one state, Minnesota, there are at present eighty- 
eight co-operatives. They handled last year six per 
cent of the gasoline and thirteen per cent of the © 
In the localities where 
age thirty-two per cent of the gasoline and fifty-one _ 
per cent of the kerosene business. . : 

Several co-operative elevators in Minnesota have al: 
engaged in the distribution of petroleum products. On 
of the first to do so was the Farmers’ Elevator at Ka 
yohi. Its third year of operation showed a net pro 


was after a deduction for interest and dep 
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To establish co-operation between co-operative 
producers and co-operative consumers is one of the 
ends Co-operation is striving for. The News Letter, 
published by the Canadian Government on June 6, 
reports the Saskatoon Co-operative Livestock Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., to have an agreement with British Co- 
operative Societies for the shipment of live cattle 
and it is understood that negotiations are under way 
to supply these societies also with chilled and frozen 
products. The Saskatchewan company has _pur- 
chased a building in Saskatoon, and will immediately 
establish a packing plant. Modern machinery will 
be installed, including a meat-processing plant and a 
chilling and refrigerating system. It is expected that 
the plant will be in operation within two months. 

This is the first co-operative plant of the kind established 
by a farmers’ organization in the Province of Saskatchewan. 
In addition to the export market which it is hoped to build 
up the plant will compete for local business. The location 
has been selected with a view to utilizing the new Hudson 
Bay route to Europe via the port of Churchill. 


RURAL INDUSTRIES 

In England, the Rural Industries Bureau, with 
headquarters at London, reports “the number of 
craftsmen and proprietors of small country busi- 
nesses is on the decline; but it is doubtful if it is 
realized that the rate of decline is so rapid.” 

With the intention of stemming the tide, craftsmen’s co- 
operative societies are being formed and eight have been 


registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Acts. 


RURAL WELFARE 

All Governors of States have been invited by 
Governor Roosevelt to attend the 14th annual Amer- 
ican Country Life Conference to be held at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., August 17-20. The 
conference will consider all phases of rural govern- 
ment, according to a letter sent to the Governors by 
Governor Roosevelt. 

“There has been little careful study of how modern con- 
ditions have affected the functions of rural government,” 
the letter said. “For the most part, our machinery for 
rural government remains too much like that of a century 
ago. In many cases it lacks business efficiency and is one 
of the largest factors in the high local taxes which so 
burden our farmers.” 


THE FARM QUESTION 


tion at Manhattan, Kans., on June 12, Mr. V.N. 
Valgren, insurance specialist of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture, cited various surveys show- 
ing that “farmers as a class are distressingly under- 
ured.” This applies especially to fire and wind- 
rm insurance in the Cotton Belt; automobile col- 
-and property damage, and life, accident and 


Addressing the American Institute of Co-opera- 


the Piggly Wiggly license are to be large, include mo 
fixtures and equipment. The first 3 are scheduled 


| insurance throughout the farm community. 
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FARM LAND VALUES 

The combination of low prices, drought, world 
depression and an already congested farm real es- 
tate market was followed or accompanied by a wide- 
spread and substantial tendency toward a writing 
down of the value of farm lands. The index ot 
wholesale prices of all commodities during this 
period dropped from 133 in March, 1930, to 109 in 
March, 1931. 

Largest declines in real estate values were regis- 
tered during the year in the south central, north cen- 
tral, and south Atlantic States. Small decreases are 
reported for the New England, Mountain and Pa- 
cific States. 

Using the State average value in 1912-14 as 100 per cent, 
figures show that the average value of farm real estate 
throughout the country during the past year was 106 per 
cent, which was a decrease of nine points as compared 
with the preceding year. The index for the year 1920 was 
170 per cent of prewar, and in 1925 it was 127 per cent. 


REFORESTATION 

The province of British Columbia has 8,500,000 
acres in timber reserves, but, in addition, is now in- 
vestigating areas along the coast especially suitable — 
to the reproduction of Douglas fir. While natural 
reforestation must be depended upon for the re- 
stocking of most logged-over lands, next year, for © 
the first time in the history of the province, artificial — 
planting will be resorted to. 
The extent to which re-stocking will be carried out is — 
indicated by a statement that 800,000 seedling Douglas fir 

trees will be planted out in 1932 and the following year. 


~— 


SOCIAL SURVIVALS 

The oldest organization in the city of Wiirz- 
burg, Franconia, at one time the seat of a Prince- — 
Bishop who governed quite an extensive territory, 
recently celebrated the 921st anniversary of its 
founding. It is the Guild of Fishermen which has 
survived the vicissitudes not merely of time but 
also of liberal doctrines aimed at the destruction of © 
all social and economic organizations. 

There was a religious celebration on the occasion re- 
ferred to, followed by a social gathering in the Guild Hall, 


attended by numerous distinguished guests, both clerical 
and lay. 


CHAIN STORES ; 

A contract recently signed with Piggly Wiggly 
Corp. gives Almar Stores Corp. exclusive rights to 
operate Piggly Wiggly stores in Philadelphia terri- 
tory, including 8 Pennsylvania and 11 New Jersey 
counties, but provides that by the end of 8 years 
1,000 stores must be in operation. ms 

The Almar chain now has 254 stores, chiefly in Phila- 
delphia, handling groceries and meats, New stores under 


in September} thereafter, at least 1 new store per we 
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III 

The year 1864 witnessed the dawn of a new and 
(lorious era for the Redemptorists’ Missions in the 
Jnited States. Up till that time numberless mis- 
ions had been given in this country, but the method 
tf giving them lacked what is essential to success 
m any enterprise—organization. The different par- 
shes of the congregation supplied the quota of 
priests for the missions. When, after weeks and 
weeks of strenuous activity in the pulpit and con- 
eessional the missionaries returned home, they had 
co busy themselves in the multitudinous affairs of 
varochial life. Thus they had no opportunity to 
tive their bodies a much-deserved rest and to fit 
themselves mentally and physically for their future 
jpostolic labors. The superiors well knew that this 
course of action might eventually cripple the mis- 
iions, if not entirely ruin them, but owing to the 
ilearth of priests the congregation could offer no sat- 
ssfactory remedy. When, however, in 1864, as has 
llready been mentioned, twenty young and energetic 
recruits stepped forth into the ranks the Provincial 
Superior, Rev. Joseph Helmpraecht, put into execu: 
jion a plan he had long contemplated. This unusually 
gzarge class had increased the number of priests at- 
cached to the Baltimore Province to more than 
ainety. Of these Father Helmpraecht selected eight 
vho were to devote themselves exclusively to the 
miving of missions. He appointed this first organized 
sand of missionaries to the Novitiate at Cumberland, 
Maryland, and expressly stated that when not ac- 
ually engaged in apostolic labors, these fathers were 
o be free from all parish activities. Of this special 
sroup, the youngest member was the Rev. William 
ross, the subject of our story. 

Once more Rev. Francis Seelos played an impor- 
ant part in Father Gross’s life, for the Provincial 
mad appointed him the Superior of this special group 
bof missionaries. From his former confessor and 
?refect of Studies the young priest gleaned many 
valuable lessons, the ripe experience of a life devoted 
o the service of God. 

The class of mathematics now bade farewell to 
their beloved professor, the sick and wounded sol- 
liers in the hospitals at Annapolis shook his hand 
egretfully, for his unselfish labors had endeared him 
po all. He spent a few weeks of intense preparation 
umong the peaceful hills of Cumberland he had 
srown to love in his Seminary days. Then he be- 

n his missionary career in the small town of War- 
, Pennsylvania, on the 30th of October, 1864. 
The life Father Gross led for well nigh ten years 


arose at the unearthly hour of half past four. 
- was preceded by an instruction, lasting usually 
ry minutes, on confession, restitution, detrac- 
etc. The greater part of the day was spent in 
confessional, where, as too often happened, he 
from the intense heat'of summer and the 


ould hold out small comfort to the luxury-loving. 
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command sought to arouse in his listeners a horror 
for mortal sin. After that, confessions again ’till 
the late hours of the night. And so on for months 
at a time. No wonder that one of the fathers re- 
marked to Father Gross after a particularly trying 
mission in New York City: “I feel just as if I had 
been laid out on an anvil and hammered with a 
sledge-hammer.” 

But besides this monotonous routine there were 
also the inconveniences of travel. Even today with 
all our up-to-date steamboats and elegantly furnished 
parlor cars, traveling long distances soon grows 
wearisome. Imagine what it must have been in those 
primitive days! Take, for example, this vivid ac- 
count which Father Gross has given us: “On last 
Thursday,” he writes, “Fathers Enright, Allard and 
myself started for Tortugas (Florida). Our ac- 
commodations were fearfully wretched. We were 
altogether about fourteen persons; for these there 
were eight miserable bunks. To add to the horror 
of our situation two of the passengers were in the 
last stages of consumption. 

“We started on Thursday, and on Saturday morn- 
ing, as I went up on deck I had the satisfaction of 
noticing that we had—after two days and nights of 
sailing, horrible beyond description—arrived at the 
place we had started from.” It is hardly necessary 
to add that a sudden gale had arisen and the storm- 
tossed vessel was obliged to seek shelter under the 
lee of a nearby island. 

Thanks to Father Gross himself we are fortu- 
nately well-informed concerning these missionary 
years. By availing himself of the few leisure hours 
given him, oftentimes by sacrificing precious hours 
of sleep, he managed to pen many interesting letters 
of the adventures that befell him. Written, as a 
rule, to his confreres in religion, they have nearly 
all been preserved and today they are kept on file 
in the Redemptorist Archives. In these letters there 
is nothing stilted or artificial, no striving for effect. 
Their pages, teeming with anecdotes, display a lively 
sense of humor, a keen insight into human nature 
and an almost boyish enthusasm for the grand work 
of saving souls. 

From the year 1864 to 1867 Father Gross thun- 


dered forth the Eternal Truths in the States along | 


the Atlantic seaboard. His success everywhere jus- 
tified the confidence his superiors had placed in him. 
One feature of Father Gross’s apostolic labors was 
especially noticeable. Wherever he preached nu- 
merous Protestants -were converted to the Catholic 
Church. Most of these Protestants attended the 
mission exercises merely from motives of curiosity. 
But the earnestness of the young priest, his unques- 
tioned oratorical ability, his tone of conviction cre- 
ated a most favorable impression. Visiting him in 
private these people found a priest, whose affable 
manners and kindly sympathy at once attracted 
them. They were delighted with his thorough grasp 
of Catholic Dogma and the still rarer gift of being 
able to understand and to solve their difficulties. — 
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at St. Patrick’s Church, Savannah, Georgia, during 
the course of a two weeks’ mission the converts 
reached the astounding number of thirty-five !’) 

The young priest, though not yet thirty years of 
age, was in constant demand. . Thus in the early 
months of 1867 he gave a course of missions in the 
state of Ohio, mostly alone, for the district was but 
sparsely populated and required the services of but 
one priest. It is well-nigh impossible to describe the 
enthusiasm with which the Catholic people of the 
section received him. Only rarely did a priest visit 
them; for years most of them had no opportunity of 
attending a mission. But to get to these people, so 
far removed from the path of civilization, he had to 
endure many hardships. He had often to ride in 
that clumsy vehicle, the stage-coach; to tramp over 
roads covered with snow and to pick his path over 
ice-bound lakes and streams. Yet God rewarded 
these sacrifices by the wonderful spirit of piety awak- 
ened in the people. Indeed a resident pastor of the 
district frankly admitted to the missionary: ‘Father, 
you have done more good here at Alexandria during 
your five days’ mission than I could have done in 
twenty years.” 

The same letter from which the above statement 
is taken Father Gross concludes with a rather amus- 
ing incident: “I preached a sermon on the Catholic 
Church,” he writes, “to a large gathering of Protes- 
tants and their ministers, whose faces showed any- 
thing but pleasure. As the people were leaving the 
Church a Protestant slapped a preacher on the 
shoulder and said: ‘Well, Jim, after that sermon you 
better go home and get out of business.’ ”’ 

The following winter saw the young priest in the 
milder and more agreeable climate of Georgia and 
Florida. Together with the veteran preachers, Fa- 
thers Wissel and Enright, he had been sent to the 
South to give a series of missions. The scene of 
his labors was to be that vast diocese governed by 
the old but still vigorous Bishop Verot. Little did 
Father Gross realize that this work was eventually 
to shape the course of his life. 


It is no secret that, for some reason or other, be- 
fore the Redemptorists arrived many of the priests 
of the diocese were opposed to the mission. But the 
zeal and tact of the fathers quickly disarmed their 
prejudice, and before the missions were well-under 
way the secular clergy were their most enthusiastic 
supporters. 


This “southern campaign” opened in Savannah, 
Georgia. As in most sea-port towns the section close 
to the shipping was of ill-repute. In this*district, 
which in Savannah went by the euphonious title of 
“Yammacrow”, there resided hardened sailors, 
Negroes of the lowest type and soldiers of loose 
morals. In the very heart of this pleasant neigh- 
borhood, towering above the grog-shops that sur- 


7) Among the more distinguished converts of Father 
Gross may be mentioned the following: Mrs. Col. Hancock, 
niece of Gen, Kearney, U. S. A.; Dr. Whitehurst, a Free- 
mason and for years a leading figure in the Florida Legis- 
lature; Mrs. Sherman, wife of Gen. Sherman, Command- 
ant of the Florida district till his retirement in 1870. 


children sent up from the battlefield. The sermons 


rounded it, stood St. Patrick’s Church, where Father 
Gross was to preach. “There,” he writes, “we opened 
our batteries and pegged away with grape, canister 
and all kinds of shells against ‘Yammacrow’.” 
Though the work was extremely hard and taxed the 
patience and endurance of the missionaries to the ut- 
most, God blessed their labors with abundant suc- 
cess, for the same letter continues: “We started a 
temperance society and before we left more than 200 
men had been enrolled. And the priest told me the 
other day (several weeks after the mission) that 
they were kept up on Saturday nights ’till midnight 
hearing confessions.” 


From Savannah the missionaries traveled by boat 
to Jacksonville, Florida. During the voyage they 
encountered stormy weather and in the throes of 
sea-sickness Father Gross resolved “to take to rail- 
roading for the future.” 

The mission in Jacksonville was preached in a 
shanty that had been hastily fitted out for divine 
service, for Sherman’s troops had burnt the former 
church to the ground. Such untoward circum- 
stances did not prevent attendance at the exercises, 
for at the close Father Gross could write: “Our 
mission was a perfect jubilee. The Protestants even 
attended in such glee that balls and parties were 
deferred ’till after the mission, and members of the 
City Council informed the Mayor that for the same 
reason he must put off its meeting. On Sunday night 
the Episcopal Church had an audience of six persons 
and the Methodist minister had three, himself, his — 
wife and her sister. This latter gentleman, on no- 
ticing his slim audience, made the very sensible prop- 
osition to say a short prayer, and then go to the 
Catholic Church and hear the sermon, which they 
did. The Episcopal minister grumbled that to pre- 
vent attendance at our mission he had started a 
morning service at seven, but we had one at five 
and everyone came to it.” 


The missions in the South were not without their 
moments of disaster. At Columbus, Georgia, due 
to the united action of the Protestant ministers of 
the town, who swayed the people beforehand by 
means of false charges, even hiring an apostate 
Catholic to help them in their dastardly work, the ef- 
forts of the Redemptorists proved almost fruitless. — 
Were it not for the intervention of Our Lady the — 
mission would surely have failed. ‘ 


“Our audience, ’tis true,’ writes Father Gross, 
“increased as the mission went on, but we knew it 
was not what it should be. We saw visibly the vic-~ 
tory that the powers of Hell were gaining. We 
then turned to that ‘Sweet One’ who will always 
protect the sons of St. Alphonsus. And that tender 
Mother and glorious Queen heard the cry of her 
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on the eternal truths had been preached and still the 
tricks of the preachers triumphed. The sermon 
on the Church had still no better success. Sunday 
came, we redoubled our prayers. That night the 
sermon on our glorious Queen was to be prea: 
and now she showed her love and power; the victory 
was hers. That night the church was densel 
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acked, crowds stood on the outside and hundreds 
rent away, having tried in vain just to get within 
@aring..... But what the ‘feelins’ of the preachers 
ere on beholding, on that Sunday night, their 
mpty benches, is more easily imagined than de- 
cribed. They called us every kind of name, but our 
ady triumphed.” This sermon, as is the case in 
lmost all Redemptorist missions, marked the close 
f the exercises. 


The people of Columbus, when they saw the mis- 
onaries gathering up their belongings preparatory 
» departure, regretted their previous coldness. Some 
f them pressed Father Gross to deliver once more 
is sermon on the Church. It meant much incon- 
enience to the young missionary. Nevertheless. he 
msented, and choosing as his topic for discussion 
10se two stumbling-blocks to most Protestants; 
Purgatory”, and “The Real Presence’, he appeared 
2fore the people. 


But it was not in a church that he delivered these 
sermons. It was in a large theatrical hall, with the 
ignitaries of the city seated on the stage and the 
uditorium packed to the doors. Father Gross was 
itroduced to this eager audience by no less a per- 
onage than the Mayor himself. Ina letter describ- 
ag the event he mentions how unusual it was to 
rise with the plaudits of the crowd ringing in his 
ars. He marshalled his arguments in favor of the 
catholic Church in so commanding an array that his 
emarks were frequently interrupted by enthusiastic 
oplause. The local paper, run of course, under 
irotestant management, referred to his talk the next 
ay in words of highest praise. Amongst other things 

said: “The masterly and eloquent manner in which 
ne sermons were given has not only given the Cath- 
iics new zeal but has even set many of their Protes- 
unt friends to thinking.” Thus the Redemptorists’ 
lbors in Columbus were crowned with success.®) 

This series of missions through the South termin- 
red at Atlanta, Georgia, from which place four 
ears before General Sherman began his memorable 
larch to the Sea. Ina special pastoral letter, which 
2 issued on the occasion, Bishop Verot paid a 
‘owing tribute to the Redemptorists, “who”, as he 
rote, “have succeeded beyond my most sanguine 
xpectations.” In this same pastoral he requested 
aat on Easter Sunday morning in every chuch of 
is diocese the “Te Deum” should be sung as a mark 
> gratitude for the noble labors of the mission- 


ries. 

I January, 1871, the energetic Provincial, Fa- 
: Helmpraecht, pushed the boundaries of the con- 
ation further North, selecting Boston as the site 
e first Redemptorist foundation in New Eng- 
id. The house chosen as rectory was rich in his- 

al lore, being the former residence of General 


In the winters of 69 and ’70 Father Gross again re- 

1 to Georgia and Florida. 

the occasion of his second visit a Protestant minister 

enged him to a public debate on the Catholic Church. 
vincing manner in which Fr. Gross laid bare the 

of ster’s assertions created so deep an 


J 


| in pamphlet form. 


utation eventually found its way into 


Dearborn of Revolutionary days, and also, as well- 
authenticated documents prove, the place in which 
the Declaration of Independence was first broached. 
Father Wissel was appointed superior of this new 
church and, soon after, Father Gross arrived to take 
his place among the members of the first community. 

Father Wissel’s tenure of office was very brief. 
It lasted all told but six months. The community 
was surprised at the sudden change, but no one 
_more surprised than Father Gross himself when no- 
tification came from Rome of his appointment as 
Father Wissel’s successor. 


The new Redemptorist foundation in Boston was 
not a parish but a mission church. In it only the 
Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist were 
administered and those who frequented the edifice 
were still obliged to support their own pastors. 
Father Gross was thus freed from the.wearisome 
details of finance, for which matters he had but 
little talent and still less liking. Nevertheless he 
did not neglect the spiritual welfare of the people 
in the immediate vicinity of the church, as the writ- 
ten memoirs of the house abundantly prove. Space 
permits us to give but a brief mention of the two 
most outstanding events of his administration. 


In all his confidential letters to his confreres 
Father Gross had exhorted them to devote all their 
energies to the giving of missions. Seven years of 
apostolic labor in nearly every state east of the Mis- 
sissippi had convinced him of their necessity and 
advantage. It is not at all surprising then that, as 
soon as it was conveniently possible, he arranged a 
mission to be given to the people of the neighbor- 
hood. Like a skillful general he laid his plans, hav- 
ing the mission announced weeks in advance and 
ordering prayers for its success. His office did not 
permit him to take a personal part in the exercises, 
but he selected the best possible men for the work. 
His efforts met with a hearty response. Not only 
were 4,000 men and women present at the sermons 
but the same number received the Sacraments of 
Penance and Holy Eucharist. The memory of that 
first mission lingered long in the parish, and caused 
the people of the vicinity to become so:attached to 
the Redemptorists that a few years later Archbishop 
Williams raised the Redemptorist Chapel to the 
status of a parish church. 

It was devotion to our Blessed Lady, however, — 
that the new rector especially inculcated. In 1866 
the picture of our Lady of Perpetual Help, lost for 
centuries, came in a providential manner into the 
hands of the Redemptorists. Devotion to the pic- 
ture began at once in Europe and America and, like 
the seed mentioned in the Gospel, bore fruit a 
hundred-fold. rd 


Rev. Father Wissel had installed one of these 
pictures in the Boston Church. Upon Father Gross — 
fell the burden of propagating this devotion. His. 
task was a labor of love. During the month of 
May especially the sermons were so touching, th 
services so appealing, that people from all parts’ 
the city came to kneel before the picture. This‘ 
but the start. Today in the United States there 
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image of the Madonna better known or better loved 
than that in the “Miraculous Shrine” in Boston. 


StepHEN McKenna, C. SS. R. 


to Enter Texas 


An account of what ultimately proved an abortive 
attempt to inaugurate a Benedictine foundation in 
Texas was reprinted from the Augsburger Post- 
geitung, one of the most important dailies of South- 
ern Germany, in the Wahrheitsfreund, of Cincin- 
nati, dated December 8, 1859. It is signed A. P., but 
whether this is the author’s name, or indicates the 
original source, Augsburger Postzeitung, seems 
doubtful. It is not even certain the article was writ- 
ten in Texas, it may have emanated from St. Vin- 
cent’s Abbey, in Pennsylvania, founded some thir- 
teen years earlier. Under the title ““The Benedictines 
in America” the writer reports: 

“It is a long time since I sent the Postzeitung any news 
concerning the Benedictine Fathers in North America, Now 
I am in a position to again report something very pleasing, 
which proves anew how energetic, understanding and far- 
sighted is the man at the head of the order. 

“In June the Right Reverend Bishop Odin of Galveston, 
whose diocese embraces the whole of Texas, came to 
St. Vincent, calling on Abbot Boniface Wimmer, and 
pleadingly requested him to assume charge of the mission 
work among the Germans in Texas, since otherwise they 
would be utterly deserted. He offered Father Abbot 600 
acres of land in San Jose, near the Mexican border, sug- 
gesting that he take charge of the German mission stations 
San Antonio, Castroville, New Braunfels, Fredericksburg, 
D’Hanis, etc. 

“Abbot Boniface has his heart in the right place when 
there is question of aiding the Germans in order to save 
them from ruin. He accepted the mission, and on July 
1 sent three Fathers, Alto Hoerman, Peter Baunach, 
Aemilianus Werdel, accompanied by two Brothers, into the 
new field. His Majesty King Ludwig, to whom the Bene- 
dictine Order in Bavaria and America is already so greatly 
indebted for his generous aid, contributed 3,000 fl. for the 
establishment and equipment of this mission; His Majesty 
also most graciously assigned 3,000 fl. as aid for three 
other German mission stations, so that 6,000 fl. in all were 
thus allotted to the American Mission; thus King Ludwig 
does not merely prove himself Protector of the Ludwig 
Missions-Verein but also as the greatest benefactor in many 
years. 

“The Benedictine Order has thus recently established a 
new station or priory at a point at least 1,000~English 
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: pret the Order maintains three stations in the extreme 
West of the United States—St. Cloud in the State of Min- 
esota, Doniphan in Kansas, from which Nebraska is also 


Z 
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vor to find these places on the map he will discover 


DW miles distant from the Mother Abbey of St: Vincent. At _|) ot ! ; 
_ World” in the semi-monthly, Der Auslanddeut. 


istered to, and San Jose in Texas. If anyone will | ~ persecutors of. the Indians. : Beis sdiditn haves g 


| made the Fr. Guardian of a monastery o 
| in Mexico, and that afterwards he labore 


“Galveston. New Braunfels will soon have a new church. 
We are advised from there: It is possible that the. Right 
Reverend Abbot of the Benedictines, Boniface Wimmer, 
will come in person next spring to lay the cornerstone of 
the new church.” 

Although every other foundation attempted by 
Archabbot Wimmer flourished, he was forced ulti- 
mately to withdraw his Fathers from Texas. One 
of the chief reasons of the failure of this particular 
plantation of the Sons of St. Benedict was the ad- 
vent of the Civil War. Strife-torn Texas was no 
longer propitious soil for an Abbey. 

Ultimately monks from New Subiaco Abbey, Ar- 
kansas, entered Texas, where numerous flourishing 
parishes have developed under their guidance and 
care. Lately New Subiaco Abbey also founded 
Corpus Christi College, in the Diocese of Corpus 
Christi, and here at last the hopes of Archabbot 
Wimmer may be realized. 


Collectanea 
A valuable accession to the Historical Library 
came to us in “Walter’s Ancient and Modern Music 
for the Use of the Catholic Church,” dedicated to 
Archbishop Ambrose Marechal, the successor of 
Baltimore’s first Bishop, John Carroll. Since 
Marechal died in 1828, this collection, comprising 
124 pages, is undoubtedly one of the incunabula of. 
Catholic Church music produced in our country. 
Its author was Jacob Walter, who contributed not 
a few of the compositions contained in the volume. 
Most interesting of all, there are two German 
hymns: “Vor dem _ heiligen Sacrament” and 
“Vom inbriinstigen Verlangen nach dem Himmel,” 
both “arranged by J. W.,” that is, Jacob Walter. 
While the text of all other hymns contained in the 
book is either in English or Latin, the composer 
evidently added these two with the intention to meet, 
what may at the time have appeared to him a grow 
ing demand for German church hymns. 


While the Dominican Las Casas is mentioned sa 
frequently, Friar Maximilian Uhland, a German, 
who, having come to Hispaniola in 1520, likewise 
showed great zeal in defending the hapless in- 
habitants against their cruel taskmasters, is virtually 
unknown. 4 


Writing on “The First Germans in the New 


Otto Lohr declares Fr. Maximilian was forced 
leave Hispaniola because of his attitude toward 


5 he accom 
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is return to America, to leave his monastery. He 
issed away in 1538, leaving behind the “Historia de 

fundacion de la provincia de Santiago de Tlatte- 
co,” which manuscript is in the National Library 
#Paris.') 


Only a single issue of the historical monthly, Der 
eschichtsfreund, edited by Rev. Oswald Moosmuel- 
r, O. 5. B., has thus far found its way to our 
‘istorical Library. He was engaged on this publica- 
on while stationed at Sacred Heart Church, Savan- 
th, Georgia, and the profit from the undertaking 
as to benefit “the Negro mission of the Benedic- 
nes in Georgia.” Fr. Moosmueller’s hopes in this 
spect were probably disappointed. 

The issue now in our possession is Number 9 of 
ve Second Volume, published in 1883, in the south- 
mn city mentioned. “Our Lady’s Bishop,’ W. H. 
ross, was at that time the Episcopal incumbent of 
ve See of Savannah. Both he and Archabbot Bon- 
ace Wimmer, O. S. B., granted the publication 
ueir approbation. 

It is characteristic of the attitude of many Ger- 
an priests and laymen of the pioneer period that 
r. Oswald should have considered it possible to 
ublish successfully a monthly devoted entirely to 
istory, and printed in German. Testimony, such as 
‘er Geschichtsfreund is, speaks well for their ideal- 
m and proves their serious intention to foster in 
aeir new environment knowledge and culture. 

The issue now in our Library contains four con- 
nued articles: St. Pirmian; the Schools in the 
riod of Charlemagne; Christianity in Germany 
‘re the Advent of St. Boniface; Mexico. The lat- 
-r installment deals with the traditions and history 
f that country in the days before the Spanish 
onquest. 


An intimate and detailed account of the begin- 
ings of St. Sebastian’s parish at Burlington, Wis., 
ad of the first church, is contained in a little 
rochure of only twelve pages, compiled by Rev. T. 
acobs, and published in 1898.2) Historians will 
-elcome it, because it reveals so candidly the diff- 
ulties the parish had to contend with while engaged 
1 Constructing its first ecclesiastical edifice. 

While the decision to build a church on a piece 
f ground acquired for twenty-five dollars had been 
-tived at early in January, 1844, and while mate- 
al for the church was obtained shortly afterwards 
nd its erection begun, it was not supplied with 
9ers even in November, 1847, on the eve of the 
“rival of Bishop Henni, who was to bless the 
“ructure on the ninth of the month in the year men- 
joned. Nor were the two rooms intended for the 
bitation of the priest in better shape. The ac- 
unt referred to declares it was difficult to induce 
¢ man to plaster the rooms and another to fur- 
sh two doors to make the building habitable. 

The amount expended for the property on which 


1) No. 3. 1931. Stuttgart, p. 82. 

) Geschichte der Griindung und Ausbreitung der 

utschen katholischen St. Sebastians-Gemeinde von Bur- 
n, Racine Co., Wis. : 


the church was erected, the land for a cemetery, and 
the little structure itself, was $578.84. A trifling 
sum at the present time, but a fortune in Wisconsin 
a hundred years ago, and within a few years after 
the arrival of the first German Catholic settlers at 
Burlington in 1841. The amount mentioned does 
not include, however, the labor furnished by the 
parishioners, an important factor in the history of 
the building of churches, parochial residences, and 
the laying out of cemeteries in Catholic rural com- 
munities even up to the present time. 


As in so many other lasting Catholic works, Lay 
Brothers, and Sisters also, had an humble though 
important share in the erection and development of 
St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis., which re- 
cently observed the Diamond Jubilee of its found- 
ing. The souvenir volume “Diamond Jubilee of 
Saint Francis Seminary” refers repeatedly to these 
colaborers of Bishop Henni and Dr. Salzmann. One 
passage reads : 

_ In 1849 two priests accompanied by four Brothers and 
six Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis came to 
America from Suabia, Bavaria,!) intending to settle in the 
diocese of Milwaukee to promote Catholicity in the newly 
formed State of Wisconsin. In conformity with Bishop 
Henni’s wishes they settled at St. Francis. The Sisters 
established -a modest convent, and the Brothers erected a 
small building nearby. A part of the latter structure served 
as the first Seminary in St. Francis. ‘The Brothers’ House 
is still to be seen standing southeast of the Salzmann 
Library. It was moved to its present location when the 
Library was erected.’’2) 

Recording the breaking of the ground (Septem- 
ber, 1854) and the beginnings of what is now the 
central building” of the Seminary, the laying of 
the cornerstone (July’15, 1855), the history relates: 
““With typically monastic zeal the Brothers made the 
bricks and hauled the firewood to bake them from the 
neighborhood of Cudahy. They hauled the lumber, which 
had come by boat from Sheboygan and Manitowoc from the 
lake, they did carpenter work, and they contributed in 
countless other ways toward the great undertaking. The 
Sisters cooked for the workingmen who were housed on 
the grounds, and they also permitted them the use of their 
chapel for religious services.”?) 

Having related the blessing of the Seminary 
(January 29, 1856), Benjamin Blied, B. A., author 
of that portion of the history of the Seminary cov- 
ering the pioneer period (1845-1859) declares: 

“The domestic duties at the Seminary were ably per- 
formed by the generous Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi 
from the day on which St. Francis Seminary was opened, 
and, as has been remarked, even before it was completed 
they had given their services to the workingmen.’*) 


Other references in the volume of these Brothers 
and Sisters, and a special chapter “Our Sisters” 
deal with the services both rendered. ‘“Housekeep- 
ing” Sisters and working Brothers are all too often 
ignored. Yet without their aid much of what 
Catholics like to point to with pride would not have 
been achieved. Shear 


1) The province of Suabia in Bavaria is meant. On page 
109 of the history we are informed the little group came 
from Ettenbeuren, in the above-named province and state. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Second Vice-President, C. J. Kunz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Third Vice-President, August A. Gassinger, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. A. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Rev. Leo Henkel, Lincoln, IIl.; 
H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John Neuner, San Francisco, Cal., 
and George B. Doerger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


Reconstructing the Social Order 
Principles and Policies Enunciated by Pope Pius XI. 

Speaking on “The Pope and Social Justice” dur- 
ing the sessions of Lothian Catholic Social Guild 
Summer School, held at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
the middle of June, Father Lewis Watts, S. J., while 
dwelling on the recent Encylical of the Holy Father, 
declared : 

“Tf it be asked, what right have ecclesiastical au- 
thorities to intervene in questions of economic, social 
and political interest, it may be answered that these 
questions have a most important bearing on the 
spiritual welfare of mankind. 


“The Catholic Church resolutely declines to be 
made the ally of any political party, though she 
leaves to her children as individual citizens full 
liberty to attach themselves to any party which is 
not in conflict with the fundamental tenets of their 
religion. Nevertheless, the broader issues of social 
organization and economic relations between men 
cannot escape from the tribunal of morality, and 
the Catholic Church has always claimed for her- 
self the right to pronounce upon moral questions. 

“Unemployment, the housing problem, standards 
of wages, hours of labor, the employment in indus- 
try of women and children, to say nothing of such 
matters as the right of private property, all involve 


grave moral issues. For the Church to neglect to 
give guidance to the world on these points would 
be a grave dereliction of her duty, and the ordinary 
man would rightly reproach her for her silence. 

“Last century she uttered her judgment with no 
uncertain voice; and Pius XI. is carrying on the 
tradition of previous Pontiffs.” 

It behooves us then, as dutiful sons and daughters 
of the Church, to concern ourselves seriously with 
what the Holy Father intended for our guidance 
through a labyrinth, constituting a vast maze which 
presents to him who would enter unguided great 
difficulties and many dangers. 

With the intention of assisting those of our 
readers, who may lack the opportunity to peruse 
the entire Encyclical dealing with the reconstruc- 
tion of society, and known as “Quadragesimo 
anno’, we shall publish in this space in the 
course of the next few months a series of extracts 
from this important papal document, presenting 
what every Catholic should know regarding the 
doctrines and measures insisted upon by the Holy 
Father in this instance. After that our columns 
shall be devoted to a discussion of the great Ency- 
lical which must be translated into action by Cath- 
olics the world over, lest posterity accuse the pres- 
ent generation of having neglected to make use of the 
opportune moment to inaugurate the reconstruction 
of society, although called to this work by the Vicar 
of Christ in the person of Pope Pius XI. 

* * 2k 


“Rerum Novarum’’, Magna Charta of Social Action 

The beneficent results of Leo’s Encyclical, Ven- 
erable Brethren and Beloved Children, ..... , are 
so many and so great as to prove beyond question 
that this immortal document exhibits more than a 
beautiful, a merely imaginary picture of human 
society. 

We would rather say that Our illustrious Prede- 
cessor drew from the Gospel as from a living and 
life-giving source doctrines capable, if not of set- 
tling at once, at least of considerably mitigating the 
fatal internal. strife which rends the human fam- 
ily. That the good seed sown with a lavish hand 
forty years ago fell in part on good ground is 
shown by the rich harvest which by God’s fav. 
the Church of Christ and the whole human va 
have reaped unto salvation. It would not be rash 
to say that during the long years of its usefulnes: 
Leo’s Encyclical has proved itself the Magna 
Charta on which all Christian activities in social 
matters are ultimately based. 
Nevertheless, there are some who seem to attacl 
little importance to this Encyclical and to the pres 
ent anniversary celebration. These men either slan 
der a doctrine of which they are entirely ignorant 
or if not unacquainted with this teaching, they b 
tray their failure to understand it, or else if 
understand it they lay themselves open to 
charge of base injustice and ingratitude. 

In the course of these years, however, doub 
have arisen concerning the correct interpretation c 
certain passages of the Encyclical or their infe 
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‘ces, and these doubts have led to controversies 
‘en among Catholics, not always of a peaceful 
aracter. On the other hand, the new needs of 
ur age and the changed conditions of society have 
mdered necessary a more precise application and 
aplification of Leo’s doctrine. We, therefore, 
adly seize this opportunity of answering their 
pubts, so far as in Us lies, and of satisfying the 
rmands of the present day. This We do in virtue 

Our Apostolic office by which We are a debtor 
all (Rom. I. 14). 


For, though economic science and moral disci- 
ine are guided each by its own principles in its 
wn sphere, it is false that the two orders are so 
sstinct and alien that the former in no way de- 
ends.on the latter ...... 
The Right of Property 

Descending now to details, We commence with 
wnership, or the right of property. You are aware, 
‘enerable Brethren and Beloved Children, how 
rrenuously Our Predecessor of happy memory de- 
ended the right of property against the teachings 
t the Socialists of His time, showing that the aboli- 
ion of private ownership would prove to be not 
eneficial, but grievously harmful to the working 
sasses. Yet, since there are some who falsely and 
mjustly accuse the Supreme Pontiff and the Church 
3; upholding, both then and now, the wealthier 
Jasses against the proletariat, and since controversy 
fas arisen among Catholics as to the true sense of 
’ope Leo’s teaching, We have thought it well to 
sefend from calumny the Leonine doctrine in this 
qatter, which is also the Catholic doctrine, and to 
afeguard it against false interpretations. 


Its Twofold Character 


First, let it be made clear beyond all doubt that 
either Leo XIII, nor those theologians who have 
aught under the guidance and direction of the 
“hurch, have ever denied or called in question the 
wo-fold aspect of ownership, which is individual 
»r social accordingly as it regards individuals or 
oncerns the common good. Their unanimous con- 
ention has always been that the right to own pri- 
vate property has been given to man by nature or 
‘ather by the Creator Himself, not only in order 
hat individuals may be able to provide for their own 
needs and those of their families, but also that by 
means of it, the good which the Creator has 
jestined for the human race may truly serve this 
surpose. Now these ends cannot be secured unless 
some definite and stable order is maintained. 


There is, therefore, a double danger to be avoided. 
Dn the one hand, if the social and public aspect of 
wnership be denied or minimized, the logical con- 
equence is Individualism, as it is called; on the 
ther hand, the rejection or diminution of its pri- 
ate and individual character necessarily leads to 
ome form of Collectivism....... 


3 The Obligations of Ownership 
| Ethat we may keep within bounds the controver- 
sies which have arisen concerning ownership and 
4 
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the duties attaching to it, We reassert in the first 
place the fundamental principle laid down by Leo 
XIII, that the right of property must be distin- 
guished from its use (Encycl. “Rerum Novarum’”, 
Par. 19.). It belongs to what is called commutative 
justice faithfully to respect the possessions of others, 
not encroaching on the rights of another and thus 
exceeding the rights of ownership. The putting of 
one’s Own possessions to proper use, however, does 
not fall under this form of justice, but under cer- 
tain other virtues, and therefore it is “a duty not 
enforced by courts of justice’ (Encyl. “Rerum 
Novarum,” Par. 19.). Hence it is false to contend 
that the right of ownership and its proper 
use are bounded by the same limits; and it is even 
less true that the very misuse or even the non-use 
of ownership destroys or forfeits the right itself. 


Most helpful therefore and worthy of all praise 
are the efforts of those who, in a spirit of har- 
mony and with due regard for the traditions of the 
Church, seek to determine the precise nature of 
these duties and to define the boundaries imposed 
by the requirements of social life upon the right of 
ownership itself or upon its use. On the contrary, 
it is a grievous error so to weaken the individual 
character of ownership as actually to destroy it. 


The Duty of Public Authority 


It follows from the two-fold character of own- 
ership, which We have termed individual and social, 
that men must take into account in this matter not 
only their own advantage but also the common 
good. To define in detail these duties, when the 
need occurs and when the natural law does not do 
so, is the function of the government. Provided 
that the natural and divine law be observed, the 
public authority, in view of the common good, may 
specify more accurately what is licit and what is 
illicit for property owners in the use of their pos- 
sessions. Moreover, Leo XIII had wisely taught 
that “the defining of private possession has been 
left by God to man’s industry and to the laws of in- 
dividual peoples” (Encycl. Rerum Novarum, Par. 
vias 

History proves that the right of ownership, like 
other elements of social life, is not absolutely rigid, 
and this doctrine We ourselves have given utter- 
ance to on a previous occasion in the following 
terms: ‘How varied are the forms which the right 
of property has assumed! First, the primitive form 
used amongst rude and savage peoples, which still 
exists in certain localities even in our own day; 
then, that of the patriarchal age; later came vari- 
ous tyrannical types (We use the word in its clas- 
sical meaning) ; finally, the feudal and monarchic 
systems down to the varieties of more recent times 
(Allocution to the A. C. I., May 16, 1926.). 


“It is plain, however, that the state may not dis- 
charge this duty in an arbitrary manner. Man’s 
natural right of possessing and transmitting prop- 
erty by inheritance must be kept intact and cannot 
be taken away by the state from man (Encycl. 
Rerum Novarum, Par. 6.). Hence, the domestic 
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household is antecedent, as well in idea as in fact, 
to the gathering of men into a community” (Encycl. 
Rerum Novarum, Par. 10.). Moreover, “The right 
to possess private property is derived from nature, 
not from man; and the state has by no means the 
right to abolish it, but only to control its use and 
bring it into harmony with the interests of the 
public good” (Encycl. Rerum Novarum, Par. 35.). 

Regarding Superfluous Income 

At the same time it is not left entirely to a man’s 
discretion what use he is to make of his superfluous 
income. We speak of that portion of his income 
which he does not need in order to live as becomes 
his station. On the contrary, the grave obligations 
of charity, beneficence and liberality which rest upon 
the wealthy are constantly insisted upon in telling 
words by Holy Scripture and the Fathers of the 
Church. 

However, the investment of superfluous income 
in favorable opportunities granting employment, 
provided the labor employed produces results which 
are really useful, is to be considered, according to 
the teaching of the Angelic Doctor (S. Thomas 2. 
2. Q. 134), an act of real liberality particularly 
appropriate to the needs of our time. 


Undermining Revealed Religion 

Indifferentism is apt to lead Catholics to under- 
estimate Masonic influences, and to overestimate the 
moral and religious value of institutions such as 
the Y. M. C. A., despite their tendency to profess 
a more or less faded Christianity. 

The Christian Cynosure, published by the Na- 
tional Christian Association, since 1866 a valiant 
antagonist of all secret societies, declares the Y. M. 
C. A. to be “honeycombed with false religion, with 
minds so tolerant of all religions, that their teach- 
ing (not officially, but unofficially in their lives and 
in their talking) is not only non-Christian but sub- 
versive of true Christianity in the hearts and minds 
of those whom they profess to lead.” 

“The Y. M. C. A,,” says the editorial on “Masonic 
Influences in Other Organizations”, “while in many 
places a wonderful institution, is in other places a power 
for the religion so common to America today, which is 
simply, ‘Believe anything, just so it is something.’ In 
support of this the Christian Herald of March 3, 1930, 
mentions that a representative Commission of the) *Y"is 
making a study of this institution ‘to ascertain in what 


ways, if any, its purposes should be restated and what steps” 


_ should be taken to make these purposes more effective.’ It 
is a well-known fact that there are two divisions in the 

_*Y’, There are those who would make it a distinctive social 

stitution, and there are others who would reaffirm its 

Christian character. Which would be the better?” 

__A subscriber to the Christian Cynosure, who is 


reasoning by adding the following thoughts and 


. 
‘ 


-a subscriber to the Herald, continues this line 


not be spoken even in prayer. Is it any wonder then that 
they should favor the elimination of the C in the Y. Ma 


CAs?” | 

While the Christian Cynosure’s editor admits he| 
has never made a check on the “Y” for the purpose} 
of ascertaining what connection its officials may have 
with certain secret societies, he has observed while 
in ‘Ys’ in Chicago and other cities, large and small, 
the Masonic button in the lapel of the representative 
in charge. “If the ‘Y’ wants to be positively Chris- 
tian,” he concludes, “let it rid itself of all this syn- 
cretism. If not, let it drop all pretense of Chris- 
tianity and let it drop all religious forms and wor- 
ship. Then it will at least be honest with itself and 
others. It will be an ideal form of social institu- 
tion which we can support from the humanitarian 
standpoint.” 

Without wishing to subscribe to the last state- 
ment, we do want to commend the Christian Cyno- 
sure’s editorial to thoughtful readers. Christianity — 
is again experiencing, what it experienced in the 
18. century, at a time when the deists and rational- | 
ists attempted to undermine revealed religion, using 
enlightenment and tolerance as a cloak, intended to_ 
hide their real purpose, expressed by Voltaire in 
one short sentence: ecrasez l’infame,') meaning the 
Church. It was during that age Masonry devel- 
oped as an instrument of the third estate, whose 
purposes it served so well. It is essentially of the 
Bourgeoisie, and therefore asocial. 


Re Ty ee 


A Debt Often Forgotten 
All too rarely are the services rendered by teach- 


ing Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods and the sacrifices 
they consistently make appreciated by Catholics gen- 
erally. It is therefore gratifying the recent annual 
convention of the Cath. Union of Mo. should have 
devoted a resolution to this subject, setting forth 
several obligations resting upon the Catholic body i 
the premises. 


The resolution notes the increased demands on the services 
of teaching Brothers and Sisters and the resultant need for 
additional vocations to their calling. Catholic families should 
consider a-vocation to the religious life a Divine favor ané 
should gladly offer their sons and daughters to the great 
cause of Christian education. The declaration further takes 
cognizance of the efforts of teaching religious to raise their 
standards of qualification under great sacrifice of money and 
endeavor, It reads at this point: 


“We are deeply appreciative of the fact that without 
the services of teaching Sisters and Brothers the continuan 
and development of our Catholic school system would 


I port of all 


ching o 
ee eg 
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wochial schools and the removal at least of financial wor- 
ss from the Sisters and Brothers engaged in teaching. 
[Declarations of this sort, following due discussion, 
nould be more generally adopted by societies in 
ir movement and acted upon. The significance of 
pe passages referring to the special studies engaged 
by Brothers and Sisters, at great outlay of time 
cd money, should be expanded upon. As a matter 

fact numerous members of all teaching congrega- 
pns at present devote hours of recreation daily and 
yys of rest weekly to special studies. Catholic uni- 
rrsities in particular have a large enrollment of 
ssters, and Motherhouses expend tens of thousands 

dollars annually to meet the costs involved. Grat- 
ade towards the teaching orders demands that these 
ects be made known and that the Catholic popula- 
yon aid the educators of their children more gen- 
cously. 


Religious, Descendants of “Papa” Amend 


A St. Louis newspaper recently reported the 
eath of “Sister De La Salle (Amend), at Naz- 
ceth Convent of the Sisters of St. Joseph, ” adding 
ifew biographical data and stating that “four sis- 
rrs of St. Joseph.” 


Identifying the deceased as a granddaughter of 
Papa” Amend, the foremost among the founders 
f£ the C. V., we made inquiries regarding her and 
ne other religious in the family, addressing Mr. 
ohn E. Riley brother-in-law of Sister De La Salle 
ad husband of another of “Papa” Amend’s grand- 
aughters. The latter, Mrs. Mary Amend Riley, 
ialy supplied us with the following data: 


Sisters De La Salle (deceased), Sister M. Eulodia, Sis- 


id M. Bernardine (deceased), and Sister M. Elizabeth - 


‘mend were, resp. are, granddaughters of the one-time 
ident of the C. V., while Sister John Marie Riley is 
eatgranddaughter, 
ters of St, Joseph of Carondelet, whose motherhouse is 
1 St. Louis. The four Sisters first named were daughters 
£ John Amend, deceased, a son of “Papa’ Amend, and 
fai iry Amend. The last named nun is the daughter of our 


os De La Salle entered religion in October, 1901; 
- Eulodia in October, 1902,—she is now Superioress 
Joseph’s Home for Girls in Kansas City; Sister 
rdine in October, 1908, and died April 19, 1918; Sister 
izabeth entered in October, 1915, and. is).at ‘present 
ng at Rosati-Kain Archdiocesan High School, St. 


love for the Church and religion like that 
sharacterized “Papa” Amend lives on in his 


All joined the congregation of the ~ 


rowed money from the Benevolent Society con- 


s aie ee and saya who gave Se _ administer financial affairs. 


Sisterhoods, but should embrace callings to the 
priesthood, to the religious life generally, and tro 
instances of pursuit of useful and virtuous lives at 
least in the professions. 


Exponents of Sound Economic Policy 


The value of mutual help, as exercised by well- 
conducted fraternals whose rates have been properly 
adjusted, is emphasized by the following remarks 
contained in an article recently published in The 
Nation, the well-known Liberal weekly. The article 
contends: 

“The worst abuses in the life-insurance business occur 
in the field of industrial insurance, which includes only 
those small individual policies on which payments are made 
weekly and monthly. To call them life-insurance policies 
at all is a misrepresentation, because they are really burial- 
insurance policies, but they comprise a substantial part of 
the one hundred billions of ‘life insurance’ totals. ‘T'wo 
companies alone, the Prudential and the Metropolitan, carry 
twelve billions in industrial insurance, with average poli- 
cies of $214 and $169 respectively, paid for in tiny driblets 
of five cents a week and up. The overhead cost of collect- 
ing such insurance payments is prodigious, and it is pre- 
cisely in this field that the victims can least afford to pay 
a large overhead.” 

These statements prove correct our frequently re- 
peated argument that even our Benevolent Societies 
were performing a useful service, provided they 
continued to add to their ranks new members, pre- 
venting a gradual decrease of membership through 
attrition due to death and other causes, leaving in 
the end merely a handful of men, unable to sustain 
the payment of the agreed sick and death benefits to 
ultimate survivers. 

There is, moreover, a further reason for giving 
preference to associations founded in the principle 
of mutual help, as against the great insurance com- 
panies. The former do not send the money deposited 
by their members out of the city or state in which 
they operate. Any accumulation of funds is usually 
invested locally; in fact, many a parish has bor- 


ducted by its members. A group such as the Catho-_ 
lic Aid Association of Minnesota loans virtually all 
of its considerable funds on farms, church property, 
and other real estate located in the state of Minr 
sota or North Dakota. The premiums paid to th 
great insurance companies further the central: 
of money, creating a plethora of capital in the p 
session of corporations and banks, while diminishi 
local holdings and even the ability of the 
It is thus the 
are being prepared 'o-accept a servile status i 
ety, satisfied that great. ogre aad and 
eu as for “them. ‘2s, 
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Thrift Rather Than Credit 


A statement contained in the article: ‘Credit 
Independence Through Credit Unions” by Mr. L. S. 
Herron, printed in the February issue of C. B. and 
S. J., deserves to be lifted out of the context. It 
reads: 

“The word ‘credit’ in the name of these associations 
is misleading. They might better be called ‘thrift’ asso- 
ciations. The emancipation they afford is the result of the 
practice of thrift. We shall have to follow the nomencla- 
ture of the statutes, but in our thinking we should con- 
ceive of these institutions as thrift associations, through 
which groups of people can gain independence from outside 
sources of credit by making their own money work for 
them.” 

Thrift, or Thrift and Loan associations or unions, 
would indeed be better terms, as more correctly 
indicating the essential purpose and character of the 
Credit Union. While the term ‘Raiffeisenkasse’ 
identifies institutions of this general type by the 
name of the founder without describing them, other 
names are descriptive of the purposes of these as- 
sociations: ‘Spar- und Darlehnskasse,’ ‘caisse 
populaire’, ‘people’s bank’ indicate the character of 
the institution without stressing the ‘credit’ feature 
unduly. 

As far as legally permissible the thrift feature 
should be emphasized more strongly than the 
‘credit’ feature, in fact even more so than the 
‘savings’ feature. For thrift is far more essential 
than loaning or borrowing, necessary as the latter 
is at times and in the cases of some individuals. 
Thrift is always to be encouraged; borrowing is 
merely to be directed, while abuses connected with 
it are to be combated. Thrift also means some- 
thing nobler and better than saving. Saving may 
be hoarding, may be unethical, may be practised to 
the detriment of good, while thrift is a Christian 
virtue. 

These considerations should seriously influence 
the attitude of Catholics towards the Credit Union, 
and determine its operations. Catholic Credit 
Unions must, moreover, be kept truly co-operative, 
and must be channels of charity in the true sense. 
Not indeed institutions for the dispensation of alms 
but agencies for constructive charitable aid. Alms- 
giving is but one form of charity,—a fact Catholics 
should constantly bear in mind and emphasize 
against the philanthropic doctrine as generally ad- 
vocated. 


Credit Union Notes 

The laudable efforts of the Belgian and German 
Jesuits in India to better the economic condition of 
the poorer classes, with whom they had established 
conduct, by founding for their use Credit Unions, 
were referred to frequently in the course of years. 
Now that so many of our own members are actively 
engaged in the same endeavor, an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the 21st annual meeting of the Chota 
Nagpur Co-operative Credit Society, held at Ran- 


chi, in the spring, will be read with understanding. 


Though the weather was trying, a good 700 members 
from all over Chota Nagpur, many of them footsore from 
walking for two and three days, came to take part in the 


discussions, which were held partly in a Convent and hall, 
and partly under shady mango trees, where the points 
under discussion could be thoroughly threshed out all day 
long. 

Fr. Liefmans, with several blackboards and leaflets giving 
the most important figures, explained the actual position 
of the Bank. The capital was Rs. 349,940 (a rupee is 32.4 cts. 
in our money) and increasing, but even so he held that 
the real purpose of the Bank was not being attained: “not 
to hoard money, but to make it circulate; to make it flow 
from rich to poor and back, like the water of a fertilizing 
stream.” But of three lakhs capital (a lakh is 100,000 
rupees) only one was circulating and the other two, not 
to remain unproductive, had had to be placed in other 
banks. Moreover, 28% of the lakh given out in loans» 
was in arrears. 

Nevertheless, co-operation was advancing: a “jamini 
punji” (guarantee fund) of Rs. 5000 collected during the 
year by the members showed that. To encourage more 
co-operative work and to improve agriculture, Rs. 1200 
had been given in loans without interest. Practical hints — 
were given; for example, about the planting of trees, the 
use of better seed, artificial manure, bigger plots instead 
of small “kiaries,’ etc. All these points underwent a lively 


discussion. 

This report from India should, whatever else 
it may convey, show the possibilities inherent in a 
system which grants a group of poor peasants the 
opportunity to participate in a co-operative credit 
society with a capital of almost $112,000! 


As of June 10 St. Mary’s Credit Union, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., had 133 members and about $2,000 in — 
assets, of which amount $800 is invested in bonds. 
Eighteen loans had been granted and the society de- 
clared a dividend of 6 per cent at the end of the 


first year. 
* *K * 


The Annual Convention of the Cath. Union of 
Mo. devoted one of its resolutions to the subject of 
Credit Unions, declaring their value in city and 
country parishes had been demonstrated and that 
they could be made productive of much good, espe-— 
cially in times of depression. The resolution con- 
cludes with the statement : t 

“It is gratifying to note the progress of Credit Union | 
development in Catholic parishes; more attention, however, — 
should be given to the organization of such unions in the W 


rural districts since they have proven their ability to solve — 
many of the credit problems of farmers.” 


Kok 
The Burlington convention of the C. V. of Wis- 
consin, held June 21-23, also adopted a resolution — 
on Credit Unions, reading: i 
“Credit Unions have been given a severe test in the past 
two years of depression and have demonstrated anew their — 
usefulness to their members. There are few better thrift 
movements than the Credit Union. When need knocks at the 
door, help will be available to the members by way of a loan 


at a reasonable rate of interest, with an opportunity to pay 
back the loan within a reasonable length of time. 


“We urge the officers of our Benevolent Societies to ap- 
point committees to study the Credit Union system, and to 
organize this important and beneficial work.” 

This latter suggestion is particularly noteworthy. 
It is in line with recommendations previously ad 
vanced but all too little heeded. Its adoption in 
La Crosse has led to the establishment of several 
Credit Unions in that city. ‘tthe ae 
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Gross Parental Neglect 


Parents who possess a knowledge of the German 
aguage and neglect to transmit it to their chil- 
en, commit a grave injustice. They close to them 
-avenue leading to an exceptionally rich mine of 
cowledge and information. We refer in this in- 
nce especially to Catholic literature. H. E. G. 
ype, in a contribution to Pax, the monthly review 
‘the Benedictines of Prinknash, Gloucester, writes : 
‘A few years ago a linguistic friend lamented to me the 
jorance prevailing in England of the wealth of German 
tholic literature and spiritual reading.” 
‘Now all this is lost even to those who in the 
urse of their studies should frequently have re- 
uurse to German sources. A well-known professor 
Sociology in one of our Catholic universities 
cently told us he could not, except in rare cases, 
sign a specifically German social subject to a 
adent for a thesis because only occasionally was 
ee found able to read German sufficiently for a 
bk of this nature. 


\What an indictment of our people, particularly, 
wwever, the fathers and mothers who neglected to 
amsmit so great a vehicle of thought and knowl- 
we, as the German language, to their posterity! 


On the Language Question in the C. V. 


The question of whether the German or the Eng- 
n language should be given preference in the Cen- 
ll Verein and the component State Branches is 
ppily settled, hence its discussion would be idle. 
pwever, it is by no means superfluous to notice 
= findings gleaned by a survey of the practice ac- 
al Py observed at present by the State Branches 
some societies conducted last winter and spring 
Mr. L. Schuermann, of Decatur, Ill., as member 


lion of Illinois, and kindly placed at the disposal 
the Central Bureau. 


r. Schuermann’s compilation, some 16 typewrit- 
pages, contains the questionnaire issued by him 


pe aeonal leaders and the verbatim replies re- 
_ The following is a peondensalen: got the 


va fornia: German is ey used, English j is spoken 
ed advisable. Oregon: English used most, 
means exclusively. Washington (one society) : 


the Committee on Organization of the Cath. 


e Presidents of the State Branches and some > 


much greater facility than PE ee We says 


_ almost Spaaenee though no es is 


os 


of both languages. Missouri: Practically all transactions 
in English; German used when advisable. Wisconsin: 
Change from German to English almost complete. Illinois 
(two reports): Friction in one quarter, two factions con- 
tending; otherwise use of English predominates; Women’s 
Union use English exclusively. Michigan (two reports) : 
English officially the language of the State Branch; dele- 
gates preferring to speak German encouraged to do so. 
Indiana (two reports): Practice the same as in Minnesota, 
Missouri, Michigan, etc. Ohio: Same practice obtains. 
Pennsylvania: English the official language; considerable 
German spoken and its use encouraged. Maryland: Both 
languages used. New Jersey: Same practice observed 
as in Missouri, Minnesota, etc. New York (two reports) : 
Same practice as in Missouri, etc. Connecticut: Recent 
development towards more general use of English, although 
German is privately spoken a great deal by the delegates. 
National Catholic Women’s Union: English used almost 
exclusively, 


The trend towards the use of the English lan- 
guage is clearly manifest, likewise the generous 
willingness of the leaders in the State Branches to 
subordinate personal preferences to the good of the 
movement. To them and to others the cause is more 
important than the medium of language. Besides 


establishing this fact definitely, Mr. Schuermann’s 


survey is also noteworthy for the circumstance that 
it is one of very few that have come to our notice 
in which such complete results were obtained. Only 
one of the parties addressed failed to reply—a rare 
record, indicating a fine spirit of cooperation, all the 
more remarkable for the fact that the inquiry was 
private and unofficial, and the inquirer could appeal 
to nothing but the good will of the individuals ad- 
dressed. The letters too are noteworthy for the fine 
Christian tone, sometimes lacking when controversial 
topics are discussed. All in all the findings are a 
valuable document. ee 


‘ 
s 


Alert Interest in Co-operation 


_ Mr. George Keen, Secretary-Treasurer The Co- — 
operative Union of Canada and editor The Canadian 
Co- GALE writes iG Senta Barents 


In both cases Ge have heel subscribers of The Canad 
Co-operator for some years for each of their members 
former distributing it from its store, and the latter _ 
it sent direct by mail. Considering they read. Germa: witl 
O 


their co-operative Bess 2 
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The New C. V. Library Building 
The completion of the C. V. Library Building, 
with part of the proceeds of the Diamond Jubilee 
Fund collection, taken up a year ago, marks the 


and probable future needs. As long as these were 
met, there was no cause for erecting a larger and 
more elaborate building. The present structure 
stands on the rear part of the Central Bureau prop- 


maa 


“eg 


Le 


A Stable Before Reconstruction 


consummation of a long cherished desire. The 
structure, while modest, is neat and attractive, fire- 
proof and practically moistureproof, and is pro- 
vided with stacks of most modern construction, 
roomy enough to carry up to 40,000 volumes, thus 


erty in Westminster Place. 3 

Barring minor changes, the specifications recorded in the 
January, 1931, issue of C. B. and S. J. were carried out. 
The stacks are divided into lower and mezzanine tiers and 
occupy approximately two thirds of the entire space. A 
reading-room is provided in the West section, while at the 


allowing for normal increase for several decades. 
Possible fluctuation in real estate values was one 

of the considerations that weighed against a larger 

structure, along with a realization of actual present 


The Remodeled Building 


opposite end of the library a heating plant, toilets, a vaul 
the main floor and partly on the mezzanine. An all-met 
staircase leads to this structure, where, besides books 
valuable collection of newspapers is located. F : 

The total cost of building and equipment to date is $1 


Saas 
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:an alcove, to be used for exhibits, are located partly on 
(78, everything being complete with the exception of a 
electric fixtures, a table and several chairs. 


A happy development has been that requests to use 
the library have increased during the past few 
months, while at the same time book lovers and 


r 


Interior—Reading-Room and Book-Stacks 


Since the accompanying photographs were taken | others who have viewed the building are unanimous 
task of transferring books from the main Bureau in their appreciation of its attractiveness and serv- 
Ilding to the new structure has been completed. icéability. 


“WHO FOUNDED A? 
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: oe e551 
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Tablet Erected to the Memory of Our Pioneers 
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Active Interest in Legislative Affairs 

Fortunately interest in matters of national and 
state legislation is being evidenced and fostered by 
numerous State Branches of the C. V. Moreover, 
as has been repeatedly noted, the once common one- 
sided attitude of protest against measures meeting 
with disapproval is no longer prevalent, having been 
supplanted by one of balance between opposition to 
objectionable legislation and of support for whole- 
some measures. This balance is well illustrated in 
the reports submitted by the respective Committees 
on Legislation of the C. V. of Wisconsin and the 
Cath. Union of Mo. to the recent conventions of 
these State Branches. 


Prepared by the chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, Rev. James Oberle, the report of the 
Wisconsin Branch Committee declares in part: 


“We successfully opposed the following bills: 

123-S: Assessment of Benefits, in cases of street and 
road openings and widenings, which would have placed an 
unnecessary hardship on many Catholic parishes and insti- 
tutions for something which is in reality of no benefit to 
them, 


“305-A: Insanity as a Ground for Divorce: the bill 
would have worked an injustice on individuals; when 
traced, was invariably found to have been introduced in 
favor of some individual who wanted to get rid of his wife. 

“366-A: Sterilization bill, on which we had a hard and 
long fight, eventually won. Would also have worked in- 
justice on individuals. : 

“683-A: Bill Providing Free Textbooks for Milwaukee: 
This has been up time and again; passage would have im- 
posed costs of approximately $500,000 upon the taxpayers of 
Milwaukee; supporters of the parochial schools would have 
been obliged to contribute. 

“We favored, and secured adoption of the following bills: 

“388-S: Admission to High School: Pupils of parochial 
schools shall no longer be required to go before the County 
Superintendent of Schools for examinations, but shall be 
passed upon on the certificate from the parochial school at 
which they attended. 

“101-S: Teachers’ Certification: School Sisters will no 
longer be dependent on a two years’ teaching term in public 
schools for their certificate but can now obtain certification 
after two years of teaching in any school, including parochial 
schools.” 

The Committee report appropriately points to a 
service rendered by the group to the taxpayers of 
the state, declaring: 

“Tt can be seen that the money allowed your committee 
was well spent as it saved you many dollars in unjust 
taxes.” ~ 

The report of the Missouri Branch Committee, 
submitted by Mr. F. P. Kenkel as chairman of the 
joint committee of men and women, shows that this 
group also directed discriminating attention to a 
number of proposals. 

Thus they favored a bill intended to curb public utilities 
in the manufacture and sale of commodities used in connec- 
tion with their services, providing of which is however not 
necessarily part of their functions. This bill was designed 
to protect independent manufacturers and merchants. 

The Committee declared themselves on unemployment 
insurance; on old age pensions; on legislation respecting 
Credit Unions; on a State Police measure; on Drought Re- 
lief. While outlining their position on these matters, some 


of which were favored with restrictions, the Committee vig- ‘| 


orously fought a Sterilization bill and a bill providing for 

the imposition of compulsory jury service upon women. 
Important as are the efforts of these and other 

Committees on Legislation, it is likewise important 


that through such committees the members D 
trained in maintaining an attitude of alertness an 
broadgauged vision. Civic duty must not be givel 
a one-sided interpretation, which would occur 1 
Catholics were never or rarely seen in the Legisla 
tures or heard from except when protesting con 
templated legislation objectionable to them. 


Tributes 


A singular tribute was paid to Rt. Rev. Bishop J 
Henry Tihen, of Denver, by the Colorado corre 
spondent of The Christian Century. Devoting i 
special paragraph to the Bishop’s resignation an 
the regret it caused in Denver among Protestant 
and Catholics alike, the writer declares, what. mus 
be of special interest to our readers: 

“Bishop Tihen is regarded more as a ‘father’ than “% 
prince in the church’ by thousands of poor workers whos’ 
cause he never failed to espouse and to defend, particularl 
in times of such crises as the Colorado coal strike of tw 
years ago. He has always given to the more sociall 
minded of his own leaders his hearty cooperation in makin; 
known the industrial teachings of their church. He no 
only sanctioned the Colorado industrial conferences; h 
participated in them.” 

It is worthy of notice that the feeling of esteen 
in which Rt. Rev. Msgr. Tihen is held by Protes 
tants found expression in the motion of a Bishop 0} 
the Methodist Church who, on the same day o1 
which Bishop Tihen’s resignation was announced 
asked the Denver Methodist preachers’ meeting t 
extend to the Catholic prelate 

“their sense of good will and regret that he feels tha 
age and health conditions make it necessary for him ft 
relinquish his official responsibilities.” 

* * * - 

Similarly The Leader-Observer, a local newspa 
per, published on Long Island, N. Y., comment 
editorially on the late Monsignor Klarmann, whos 
death was noticed in our May issue: 

“A born educator, Msgr. Klarmann was a spiritual mat 
who won the reverence not alone of his own parishioner 
and churchmen, but of the pastors and laymen of churche 
of other denominations. His kindly, gentle, sympatheti 
nature endeared him especially to children. He was love 
and revered by all who really knew him.” re: 


Convention Costs and Convention Cities — 
Both the annual convention of the Catholic Unio 
of Illinois, held at Edwardsville in May, and the bi 
annual convention of the Catholic Central Verei 
of Wisconsin, which closed on June 23, proved co 
clusively the possibility of our Federations meetit 
in smaller communities. Moreover, the successfi 
Illinois convention likewise demonstrates the possi 
bility of even one Society providing adequat 
everything that is necessary for such an event. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Arrangemet 
of the Edwardsville convention, Mr. Joseph Hc 
informs us that no subscriptions were solicited, an 
that St. Boniface Benevolent Society “assumed 1 
entire responsibility” which, in the end, did not pre 
overburdensome. 


~ 
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exactly $118.65.” In addition he offers the fol- 
ing information, explaining how the Committee 
ceeded in keeping expenses down: 

Ve had no music-band; a volunteer Glee Club, consist- 
of young men and women, furnished entertainment dur- 
‘the mass meeting. Some twenty flags had been bor- 
ed, and with them the General Assembly Hall, and the 
‘in which the women met, were nicely decorated, All 
ihe work was performed by our members.” 


“he city where the Catholic C. V. of Wisconsin 
1 its recent convention has about the same num- 
‘of inhabitants as Edwardsville. There, too, noth- 
necessary for a perfect convention was absent. 
'ving that the essential thing after all is the spirit 
the people, and not the size of the city or of the 
vention fund. 
AK ue 

The article: “Why Should Conventions Go 
3egging?” printed in the June issue of C. B. and 
» has elicited from the Supreme President of the 
stern Catholic Union, Mr. F. Wm. Hecken- 
ap, Jr., of Quincy, Ill., member of the Execu- 

Committee of the Cath. Union of Illinois, a 
gestion well worth considering. Admitting the 
culties faced by societies that might be willing 
feared, because of financial considerations, to 
ertain a convention of the State League or the 
V., Mr. Heckenkamp writes in part: 
Che suggestions offered in your article are worthy of 
‘y consideration, but to the writer it appears that the 
of collecting a registration fee from each delegate 
Id solve this problem, especially so if the mother organ- 
‘on absorbs this fee. Up to this time all delegates to 
‘conventions pay a registration fee of $3.00. This 
enditure as a rule covers all the entertainments given 
at least one dinner. Since we have made this ar- 


zement we do not have much trouble in finding suitable 
tions for our conventions.” 


si ee See ee =a 


i 
Volunteer Workers Needed 
1 spite of many difficulties, and especially the 


ection that the Catholic Boys’ Brigade was a _ 


cation of the Boy Scouts, this organization has 
ressed. The review and demonstration, held at 
York City on May 15, was attended by nearly 


)0 uniformed boys. Although the Brigade is 


s far largely concentrated in Greater New York, 


it was founded by the indefatigable Rev. 

an J. Hennrich, O. M. Cap., its present Director 
it would seem desirable it should extend 
ivities to other cities and localities. That can- 
however, without the aid of volunteer 

, ‘The Brigade’ s Yearbook for 1930-1931 says 


nor, can ae be maintained | 


‘ge number of these ‘trained leaders, the . 


any of the numerous opportunities to do good, seems 
foreign to many Catholics of today, probably be- 
cause one or two afternoons or evenings a week 
devoted to charitable and community efforts would 
constitute too great an interference with their pleas- 
ures and comforts. 


A Religious and a Social Service 
What is called by him “a very useful arrange- 
ment,” was discovered by Mr. Charles Korz, former 
President of the C. V., at Bremen, where he attended 
Mass at St. John’s Church recently. 


“At the entrance of the church,” he writes, “a copy of 
the pamphlet I am enclosing is handed to whomsoever de- 
sires to have it (the pamphlet in question is one of the 
‘Kloster-Neuburger Messtexte’, in this instance the one 
containing the liturgy for Pentecost. Partly a parallel text, 
Latin and German, 16 pages in all). This custom is ob- 
served every Sunday and on Holy Days for the purpose of 
counteracting the evil habit, not unknown in our country, of 
some attending Mass without a prayerbook. According to 
the opinion of those, who have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the results, this arrangement bears good fruit.” 


Mr. Korz reports that numerous churches in 
Germany employ this means to foster devotion at 
Mass. Let us add, that it accords well with the in- 
junction of Pius X. that Catholics should not merely 
pray during Mass, but pray the Mass. The average 
American congregation knows little or nothing of the 
sacred liturgy; and while most people pray during 
Mass, but few pray the Mass. All too many pray- 
erbooks do not conduce to the observance of the 
sacred liturgy. 


The Gonners, Father and Son 

While the Bureau has been of service to a num- 
ber of Sisters preparing papers and theses in the 
pursuit of special studies, the following instance of 
such aid is sufficiently unusual to deserve mention. 
Ven. Sister M. Felicite de N. D., preparing to write 
a paper for the class in history at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, had selected for her subject an individual 
regarding whom no data was available. Both the 
Sister and her teacher, the Rev. L. M. Kenny, S. J., 
accepted the counter-suggestion, that she compile a | 
joint biography on The Gonners, Father and Son, _ 
namely, the late Nicholas Gonner, Sr., and Nichola 
Gonner, Jr., K. S. G., Catholic journalists, edi 
and publishers of Dubuque, Iowa. Ps 
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A Conference of Catholic Federations in 
Minnesota 

Systematic co-operation of a number of Catholic 
organizations in Minnesota, initiated by the officers 
of the C. V. State Branch, intended to promote con- 
structive and oppose objectionable legislation dur- 
ing the recent session of the Legislature, has led 
to the decision to establish a permanent conference. 
The purpose of the original committee, on which 
the organizations were represented, having been 
achieved, Mr. M. J. Aretz, organizer of the Catholic 
Aid Society of Minnesota, suggested continuance 
and future joint action by the committee, where- 
upon a further session was held late in May, at- 
tended by priests and lay men and women. On pro- 
posal of Mr. Jos. Matt, Editor the Wanderer, a 
temporary organization was effected, to be made 
permanent when a Constitution shall have been 
drafted and approved. 

The organizations represented are: ‘The State Branch 
of the C. V.; the State Branch of the Nat. Cath. Women’s 
Union; the Cath. Aid Association of Minnesota; the 
Knights of Columbus; the Holy Name Society; the Cath. 
Order of Foresters; the Council of Catholic Women; the 
Bohemian Cath. Workmen. Mr. J. R. Landy, of Olivia, 
is temporary Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Jungbauer temporary 
Secretary. No federation or fusion is contemplated; the 
conference is to be merely co-operative and is to aim to 
promote common Catholic Action. 


The Minnesota undertaking is in keeping with 
an ideal often proclaimed by the C. V. but prob- 
ably never before realized except possibly for a brief 
spell of co-operation between Catholic organizations 
here and there. Repeatedly suggested by the Cath- 
olic Union of Mo. in the days of the American 
Federation of Cath. Societies, the proposal was 
never put into effect there, largely through indif- 
ference of those approached by the C. V. Branch. 
Officers of all State Leagues should give serious 
thought to the possibilities for co-operation present- 
ing themselves in their territories. It is along the 
lines trodden in Minnesota and not on those of 
fusion and amalgamation that Catholic Action can 
be promoted best in our country. And successful 
endeavor conducted along these lines will be the 
best reply to the demands of those who clamor for 
“one big Catholic organization.”!) 


An “In Memoriam” Membership 

In honor of the deceased Spiritual Director of a 
Branch organization—that of the late Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. George Kaupert—an “In Memoriam” Mem- 
bership has been founded, the donors being the 
Brooklyn Local Federation of the C. V.. whom 
that prelate had served zealously for a number 
of years. 2 


Besides several minor contributions the Endowment Fund 
received $64.12 from the C. V, of North Dakota, represent- 
ing 4 cents per member, which amount this organization 
voluntarily allows each rae ie 


_ The semi-annual delegate meeting of the C. V. of 
New Jersey has set all State Branches a fine ex- 


1) The defunct A. F. of C. S. pursued the latter policy, 
a circumstance which was undoubtedly one of the causes 
of its disintegration. 


ample, both of properly expressing their esteem fo 
a deceased Spiritual Adviser and of cooperation wit 
the Central Verein. Held in St. Benedict’s paris 
hall, Newark, May 17, this meeting voted to ef 
roll the late Edw. F. Schulte, for a number @ 
years Spiritual Director of the Branch, 3 
“in the ‘In Memoriam Membership’ of the Central Verei 
and to advise all member societies that collections be take 
up at their meetings to secure $100 for this purpose, as 
personal tribute by the members to the memory of Fathe 
Schulte; and that the proceeds be delivered to the Stat 
Branch at the Annual Convention to be held in Septem 
ber.” 

The late Fr. Schulte was a Life Member of th 
C. V. The organization therefore is acting im) 
manner conforming to his avowed sympathies. — 


Charity Fund Contributes Third Thousand to St 
Elizabeth Settlement ; 
On June 8th St. Elizabeth Settlement and Da 
Nursery of the C. V. received one thousand dollar 
from the Rosalie Tilles Non-Sectarian Charit 
Fund, a St. Louis foundation. This is the thir 
donation in like amount for which the C. V. 4 
indebted to the Board of Trustees of this fund. 
Gratifying as this contribution is, there is also an elemet 
of humiliation in the fact that the three contributions fros 
this fund received during the past three years form so la 
a proportion of the total offerings tendered our institutio 
during that period. If and when economic conditions in 
prove, the members of the C. V. should show their appre 
ciation of the generosity of the Tilles Fund managemer 
by emulating it more generally. al 


Two W. C. U. Branches Observe Silver Jubii 
St. Pius Branch, No. 85, of Davenport, low 
the pioneer unit of the Western Cath. Union in th 
State, and St. John’s Branch, No. 93, at Cape G# 
ardeau, Mo., recently observed the Silver Jubilee ¢ 
their founding. The former is attached to § 
Joseph’s parish, Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Gigli 
pastor, the latter. to St. Mary’s congregation, V 
Rev. E. Pruente, pastor. 

The Western Catholic Union Record prints in i 
May isstte the sermon delivered by Father Pruen’ 
on the occasion named, setting forth the followit 
thoughts among others regarding the nature 
fraternals: 

Though not a religious society, the W. C. U. purst 
temporal aims, but did so in close affiliation with the p; 
ishes, for the “temporal and spiritual good of the me 
bers.” While secular insurance societies excluded religi 
considerations, though they might not antagonize the 
“religion enters deeply into the character of your soci 
This becomes evident from the very fact that twer 
five years ago your dominant idea was to found and mz 
tain a distinctly Catholic society, in which, though y 
gatherings would not be prayer-meetings but devoted 
business, still your higher interests, the interests of 
and immortal souls, would not be endangered but gual 
and furthered by mutual good example and the r 
reception-of the Sacraments, and by the showing of. 
spirit of rist, uniting and inspiring and governing 
the members.” . q 


The chairman of a Social Study Club in a N 
west city writes us: : 
oe believe that if the maebers of study circles, suc! 
the one we are trying to develop here, would read the 
tral Blatt and Socas Justice consis tently, icfich eff ie 
aid them greatly to an understanding of the 
which underlie the questions they are grappling 
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th the C. V. and Its Branches 
Convention Calendar 

mention C. C. V. of As and Nat. Cath. 

zen’s Union: Fort Wayne, Ind., August 23-26. 
Joseph State League and Cath. Women’s 

ue of Indiana: simultaneously with the above. 

tte League of California: Oakland, Septem- 

7. 

iw York Branch C. V. and N. C. W. U.: Elmira, 

ember 5-7. 

ite League of Arkansas and C. W. U.: Altus, 

mmber 6-8. 

measerceve branch) Vo and N.C. W. U.: 

uk, September 27-28. 

ute Branch of Minnesota and N. C. W. U:: 

10, September 27-28. 

wchigan Branch of the C. V.: 

=. 


Detroit, Sep- 


The Fort Wayne Convention 


Jutline of Program, C.V.and N.C. W. U. 

the present writing (middle of July) local 
irations for the convention of the C. V., in- 
ng the N. C. W. U., are practically complete. 
general schedule is also finished, subject to 
r alterations. The following features and 
-s have been agreed upon: 


adquarters: The Catholic Community Center; unless 
wise decided, all sessions will be held here. 

lay, August 21, P. M. Sessions C. V. Committee on 
_ Propaganda. 

urday, Aug. 22, A. M. Continuation of sessions of 
ody. 2 P.M. Meeting of Committee on Resolutions 
‘£ Board of Trustees. 4 P. M. Meeting, Executive 
iN. C. W. U. 6 P. M. Dinner Conference, Execu- 
ficers and Standing Committees. 8 P. M. Meeting, 
itive Committee. 

day, Aug. 23. 8:30 A. M. Welcoming Meeting. 
A. M. Pontifical High Mass, Cathedral of the Im- 
ate Conception: Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of 
‘Wayne, Celebrant; sermon by the Rt. Rev. F. A. 
e, pastor St. Clement parish, Chicago. 2 P. M. Con- 
mn St. Joseph State League of Indiana and_ Cath. 
en’s Union of Ind. C. V. and N. C. W.U. Com- 
: sessions. 8:15 P. M. Mass Meeting. Opening 
ass, Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, D. D. Addresses: Youth 
he Future of Society and the Nation, the V. Rev. A. 
uench, S. Sc. D., Rector St. Francis Seminary, St. 
is, Wis.; Society and Labor in the Light of the 
‘licals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, the 
Francis Wanenmacher, J. D., pastor St. Ber- 
s parish, Buffalo, N. Y. 

mday, Aug. 24. 8 A. M. High Mass, St. Mary's 
+h. 8:45 A. M. Joint Meeting. 10 A. M. Separate 
n, N. C. W. U.; address by a Catechist from Victory 
‘Huntington, Ind. 2 P. M. Sessions for both groups. 
P. M. Special Conference on Young Men’s Problems. 
P. M. Joint Session: Lecture on The Ethical and 
cal Aspects of Artificial Birth Control, Jos. A. 
zer, M. D., Toledo, O. 8 P. M. Joint Meeting: 
_ Central Bureau, by the Director, Mr. F. P. 


sday, Aug. 25. 8 A. M. High Mass, St. Paul’s 
+h, 8:45 A. M. Separate sessions, reports, etc. 10 
. Address to N. C. W. U. meeting by Ven. Sister M. 
ia King, S. S. de N. D., Milwaukee: Our Unknown 

or The Great Unread. 2 P. M.: Joint Meeting: 

St. Anthony and St. Elizabeth, Leaders of a 
ie Reform, by V. Rev. Clement Neubauer, O. M. 


= = 


Cap., Master of Novices, Huntington, Ind. 8 P. M. Con- 
tinuation of business sessions. 

Wednesday, Aug. 26. 8 A. M. Requiem High Mass, St. 
Peter’s Church. 8:45 A. M. Concluding sessions, fol- 
lowed by joint session. Installation of officers. 1:30 P. M. 
Sight-seeing trip to Huntington, Ind. (various institutions). 

The Fort Wayne Committee very fittingly call 
attention to the Mission Exhibit planned by the 
N. C. W. U., to be held in one of the Gymnasium 
Rooms of the Cath. Community Center during the 
convention, and to the proposed C. V. participation 
in the Eucharistic Congress at Dublin. 


Indiana Branch President Invites Clergy to 
C. V. Convention 

Addressing himself to the priests in Indiana, A. 
W. Miller, M. D., president of the State Branch of 
the C. V., urges them to participate in the coming 
national convention at Fort Wayne. 

Dr, Miller directs attention to prevailing antagonism to 
the Church and Religion, to untoward economic conditions 
and the danger lurking therein, and stresses the need for 
Catholic Action in the premises. He solicits the presense 
of as many members of the clergy as possible at the C. V. 
Convention as a means to enable them to become acquainted 
with the organization and its endeavors in Catholic activity. 
He also offers to address interested societies or parish 


eroups, or to have the Secretary of the State League, Mr. 
Cale Kuinzp. douse: 


A Conference on Young Men’s Problems 

A feature of the Fort Wayne Convention of the 
C. V. will be a conference of priests and laymen in- 
terested in the problems of young men and young 
men’s organizations. Set for 2:30 P. M. on Mon- 
day, August 24th, it is to offer occasion for an ex- 
change of experiences between those active and in- 
terested in the young men’s movement and of opin- 
ions regarding future procedure in the several state 
organizations and the C. V. as a whole. 

Undoubtedly the conference will be helpful in 
suggesting ways to enlist the interest and co-opera- 
tion of young men in the existing organizations and 
along lines of neglected opportunities. 


Young Priests and the C. V. 

Realizing the instructive and inspirational value 
of attendance at a C. V. convention, and the desir- 
ability of enlisting the co-operation of younger 
priests, a pastor in a middle western city, an active 
promoter of the C. V., last year arranged for the 
appointment of his senior assistant as one of the 
delegates sent to Baltimore by the Benevolent So- 
ciety established in the parish. This year he made 
a like arrangement with respect to the second as- 
sistant priest, although the privilege had been ac- 
corded to himself. He plans to attend at his own 
expense if he is at liberty to do so. 

Conditions obtaining in the parish in question are, 
as we know, exceptionally favorable to an arrange- 
ment of this kind, and it may not be possible for 
many other pastors to emulate this example. Yet 
there may be parishes, the pastors of which might 
persuade an assistant to accompany them to the 
convention or, if they themselves are prevented 
from attending, to participate in their stead. If 
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the impetus given here and there to the young men’s 
movement in the C. V. is to produce results, co- 
operation of both the senior and the junior clergy is 
indispensable. Moreover, priests are most cordially 
welcome at Central Verein conventions. 

If the members of the clergy realized the help- 
ful effect of their participation, the edification their 
presence and co-operation grants, a greater number 
would, impelled by the desire to aid the Catholic lay 
movement, make special efforts to lend the aid it is 
in their power to bestow. 


To Revive Interest in the C. V. in Lost Territory 


In the hope of renewing affiliation with the C. V. 
of men’s societies in territory where our organiza- 
tion once thrived, and to quicken interest in it in 
new territory, the General Secretary, Mr. Frank J. 
Dockendorff, during the month of May canvassed 
no less than 1,100 pastors. 

Mr. Dockendorff’s letter notes the occasions presenting 
themselves to Catholic Action, particularly for the exerting 
of a wholesome influence in the fields of legislation and 
for defense of civic and religious rights. A further para- 
graph reads: 


“We should very much like to enroll the societies of men 
in your congregation. However, should no such society 
exist, you can join the Central Verein as a parish group. 
The language question is no longer a barrier, since our 
meetings have been conducted in the English language for 
some time.” 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Delaware, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, New Mexico, Wyoming, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Idaho, Oklahoma, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Washington, California, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Maryland, Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin were canvassed. 

Mr. Dockendorff’s efforts should be supplemented 
by friendly endeavors of officers of State Branches 
in the states in which we have branches or societies. 
In these days of frequent and extensive automobile 
traveling, active members of the C. V. visiting neg- 
lected territory should support the Secretary’s en- 
deavors by oral appeal. 


C. V. of Wisconsin in Biennial Convention 

Meeting only every alternate year, the Wisconsin 
Branch of the C. V. on June 21 to 23 held its 22nd 
General Convention at Burlington. While other 
active State Branches meet each year, and hesitate 
to consider a longer pause between gatherings, tha 
Wisconsin Branch seems to thrive well under its ac- 
cepted arrangement. It is safe, however, to ven- 
ture the surmise that this Branch could not under 
this plan retain its vigor as it does, were it not for 
the fact that a network of active District Leagues 
sustain and foster life in the organization during the 
long period between conventions. Hence the Bur- 
lington gathering of delegates from men’s and wom- 
en’s societies not only constituted a series of impres- 
sive Catholic demonstrations but likewise presented 
many proofs of the vitality of the C. V. and the 
Cath. Women’s League. 

While the high masses celebrated on each of the 
convention days drew large numbers of delegates, 


>< 


the Sunday functions attracted particularly numet 
ous gatherings. Thus local newspapers estimate 
the attendance at the public mass meeting, held 1 
the afternoon of the 21st on the campus of § 
Mary’s High School, at between 2,000 and 2,50f 
while one declared it “the largest public gatherin 
held in this city for years.” At that the city of But 
lington is not large, numbering only two Cathol 
parishes—the remarkable showing made const 
quently illustrating the wholehearted participation ¢ 
the Catholic element in the features of the convet 
tion and the fact that numerous visitors also enjoyé 
Surlington’s hospitality on the occasion. 


His Excellency the Archbishop of Milwaukee, the Mo 
Rev. Samuel Stritch, attended the solemn High mass cel 
brated on the 2lst by Rev. J. Kramer, and addressed th 
delegates at the close of the morning services, urging & 
operation in the C. V. and Catholic Action in the sense ¢ 
the Encyclical “Quadragesimo anno’, the sermon havin 
been delivered by Rev. Chas. Keyser, of Milwaukee. Are 
bishop Stritch had also anticipated addressing the afte 
noon mass meeting, but found himself obliged to abset 
himself, appointing the V. Rey. Dr. A. J. Muench, Pres 
dent of St. Francis Seminary, to represent him. 


While the first, welcoming, session, held before the hig 
mass, had offered Rev. J. A. Van Treeck, pastor of § 
Mary’s congregation, Mayor L. A. Forge, Mr. Frank f 
Blied, President of the State Branch, and Mr. Frank FE 
Schwaller, Chairman of the local Committee on Arrange 
ments, occasion to welcome delegates and visitors, the aftel 
noon meeting was addressed by a representative of th 
Governor, a State Senator, the Director of the Centr 
Bureau, and the Rev, Dr. Muench. Governor La Follettte 
envoy, Col. John Hannon, chairman of the State Board | 
Control, stressed the need of education and the influence ¢ 
religion as factors making for the reduction of crime a 
delinquency. State Senator Ben Gettelmann, Milwauke 
noted some of the civic endeavors of the C. V. of Wis. an 
praised the just attitude and correct tactical methods 
ployed by their Committee on Legislation. The princ 
address was that of Mr. F. P. Kenkel, who spoke on “T 
Catholic Central Verein, Veteran of Catholic Action.” F 
Muench dwelt upon contributions of the Church and Cath 
lic societies to civilization and public welfare. , 


Another important feature of the Sunday program we 
the oratorical contest, an event at each of the Branch coi 
ventions. Two young ladies and 9 young men participat 
first prizes going to Miss Margaret Drewes and Mr. 
A. Rebholtz, both of Milwaukee. 


At Wisconsin Branch conventions a sermon is preact 
also during the Monday morning High Mass, the preacl 
this year being the Rev. Jos. Keller, of Brighton, y 
spoke in German on reasons for love for Mother Chur 
Presentation of Messages by Mr. Frank A. Blied, as Pre 
dent of the C. V. Branch, and Mrs. B. Breitenbach, as A 
ing President of the Cath. Women’s League; Fat 
Oberle’s remarkable report as chairman of the Committee 
Legislation; reports of other committees, of Branch « 
cers, of officers of District Leagues—these and other n 
ters engrossed the attention of delegates on the 22 and 
To them must be added addresses by the Director of 


Central Bureau, Mr. Kenkel, on the endeavors of this of 
an address on “Methods of Social Reconstruction”, 
Mr. Jos. M. Sevenich, Milwaukee, editor Der Landm 
another by. Rev. Jos, Lederer, Madison, on “The Mot 
in the Home,” and the report of the Committee on Resi 
tions. The latter declarations are grouped under 1 
heads: Our Holy Father; The Farm Problem; Unemp 
ment; Absolutism; Credit Unions; Mr. Brockland’s Jut 
The election of officers resulted in confirmation of the 
lowing roster: President, Mr. Frank A. Blied, Madi 
Vice-President, Mr. Joseph Holzhauer, Milwaukee; Rec 
ing Secretary, Mr. Frank Dockendorf, La Crosse; C 
sponding and Financial Secretary, Mr. John Roehl, 
waukee; Treasurer, Mr. Frank ‘Seitz, Racineto! a) 9 
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faving already contributed greatly to the success 
‘he convention the Catholics of Burlington needs 
st add to their generous welcome and hospitality 

more expressions of courtesy: an auto trip 
» the surroundings, to points of interest and 
uty, and a banquet, held in St. Mary’s hall, at 
ich the Honorary Austrian Consul General, the 
in. M. F’, Girten, Chicago, delivered the principal 
iress on Catholics and the Present Crisis. Beaver 
m was chosen to entertain the 1933 convention. 


nung Men’s Problem Seriously Considered at 
Connecticut C. V. Convention 


“he 44th Annual Convention of the Connecticut 
inch of the C. V., held at Meriden, June 27 and 
was devoted largely to deliberations concerning 
future of the organization and the cooperation 
young men init. In fact, this topic had been se- 
ced as the chief theme of the gathering, and for 
*ks in advance officers of the State Branch had 
ceavored to interest a number of societies of 
ing men in the convention and the movement. Re- 
‘ding this phase of the deliberations at Meriden 

Secretary, Mr. Alois H. Schwartz, writes the 
ktor : 


{t is true, ‘aller Anfang ist schwer,’ but we were fortu- 
: in inducing a large delegation from each existing 
ing men’s club to attend. I am happy to say there were 
s€ young men present than at any previous convention. 

idea was to organize the young men. At an Executive 
tting on the 27th a recommendation to affiliate all young 
vs societies and clubs connected with German Catholic 
shes or communities with the State League was favored, 

at the general meeting on the day following it was 
‘wise supported and approved. There are about six 
a clubs with a membership of about 200 to 250. The 
capita tax for this type of members was set at 10 
es, of which the required 6 cents are to be forwarded 
ge C.V.” 


*ne of the steps decided on to enlist and sustain interest 
‘the younger element in the movement is .directed at 
‘blishing a State Recreation League, approved by the 
atsverband at a meeting held in the afternoon of the 
A bowling league, initiated last fall, with St. Cecelia’s 
'b of Waterbury as center, is to form the nucleus of this 
sue, which shall have wider aims than the Waterbury 
sciation. The summer months are to be utilized to per- 
- the organization. 
‘he young men’s movement did not, however, engross the 
‘tion of the delegates to the exclusion of other matters. 
-h affiliated society was represented, and each submitted 
ort, almost all reports noting efforts directed at recruit- 
younger members. The Branch now numbers over 1000 
mbers, not counting the special group mentioned. The 
ring President, Mr. Anton Doerrer, was elected dele- 
2 to the C. -V. convention at Fort Wayne, while Mr. 
; H. Schwartz, Secretary, and organizer of the new 
D, was authorized to represent this element. Further 
convention voted to extend an invitation to the C. V. 
vene in Connecticut in 1937, when the State Branch 
serve the 50th anniversary of its founding. 
evidences, too, indicate the vitality and alertness 
organization. Thus the convention voted to allow 
for a six months subscription to Central Blatt and 
Justice for all members willing to read it for that 
believing that by that time they will wish to sub- 
at their own expense. Twelve delegates offered their 
privilege, and 2 subscriptions were obtained. 
tion of Credit Unions was proposed, and 


a recommendation. The resolutions 


hospitalization were discussed and _ Meetings ; the Cath. Hous 2 League ; =e 


deal with: The Holy Father; Septenary of St. Elizabeth; 
Luxury, Birth Control; The Christian Home; Catholic 
Education; Mission Aid and Charity; Public Morality; 
Bulletin and Central Blatt. Mr, Theo. Uttenweiler suc- 
ceeded Mr. Anton Doerrer as President, and Hartford was 
selected as convention city for 1932. 


New Jersey Branch in Semi-Annual Session 

The semi-annual delegate meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Branch, almost the equivalent of a convention, 
and held in the parish hall in which the annual con- 
vention is to meet, this year brought more than 70 
delegates from all sections of the state to St. Bene- 
dict’s parish hall, Newark, on May 17. Besides 
reviewing the efforts of the months intervening 
since the 1930 convention, the meeting prepared for 
heat gathering, scheduled for September 
0-27. 


The Secretary, Mr. Jos. G. Nadler, Jr., reports “a fine 
tribute was paid the memory of the late Spiritual Adviser, 
Father Schulte, by Fr. Albert, O. S. B., of Newark, and 
likewise by the President, Mr. L. Seiz.’ Committees on 
Organization, on Retreats and on Legislation reported. 
“Favorable reports from all sections show continued ac- 
tivities in organization and charitable endeavors despite the 
prevailing unemployment.”’ 

President L. Seiz was chosen delegate to the C. V. con- 
vention at Fort Wayne. Free Leaflets of the Central 
Bureau were distributed and the members urged to mail 
Catholic magazines to the Central Bureau for remailing. 
Delegates of the women’s societies attended the meetings. 


Indifference Decried in State Branch 
President’s Message 

The chaotic condition of present-day life is 
stressed in the message’ submitted by Mr. Frank C. 
Blied, as president of the C. V. of Wisconsin, to the 
biennial convention of that body, held June 21-23 at 
Burlington. Economic distress is paralelled by spir- 
itual misery, by antagonism to religion and Christian 
morality. The great need in the premises is, in the 
words of the message, for 
“staunch men and women, who will courageously carry the 
banner of Catholic faith and principles, Therefore we are 


meeting today, and therefore we have our Catholic 
societies, se 


An important paragraph of the statement is en- 


titled “Indifference Retards Activity” and reads: 


“Too many Catholic men and women believe that if they 
attend to their religious duties they are relieved from further 
obligations. This is not true. We need a lay-movement in 
our parishes, in our societies and missionary work. The 
Holy Father and His predecessors have often emphasized 
that lay organizations of men and women form a_strong 
safeguard for the future of our Church. The Catholic 
Central Verein of America, for 75 years, through its various 
State Branches, has encouraged the spirit of Catholic fidel- 
ity and the Catholic spirit which animated our pioneers to 
build a school next to each church, where each child would 
be taught to learn to know and love God. The sacrifice of 
our forefathers must be extended for the welfare and 
salvation of our sticcessors.” 


Other sub-heads of the message read: We Need | ; 


the Reverend Clergy; Unemployment; 


v\rie 


Verein of America; Our Central Bureau; Distric 


for Youths 2 i y 


Unions; The Legislative Committee; Cath. Central _ 
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Resolutions Adopted by State Branch 
Conventions 
Among the resolutions ratified by the recent Bi- 
ennial Convention of the C. V. of Wisconsin, the 
one on unemployment deserves special consideration. 
The declaration, more ample in scope than its title 
suggests, reads: 


The present crisis of unemployment shows forth in clear- 
est light to what extent fundamental principles of social jus- 
tice have been disregarded. The introduction of labor- 
saving machinery has been an important factor in causing 
what has been termed technological unemployment. 


However, the root of the unemployment problem lies 
deeper. The Holy Father, in his recent Encyclical on the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order, has uncovered it by 
pointing out that the wealth of the earth is not distributed 
fairly among men. Mankind could easily consume what 
labor-saving machinery produces, had men but the means 
with which to buy what is produced, The greed of men to 
accumulate more and more of capital is the most serious 
cause of unemployment, for thereby a large portion of the 
world’s population is restricted in its ability to buy more 
than the bare necessities of life. Financial institutions are 
today glutted with hoarded wealth, seeking an outlet in 
channels of production. But in vain will men seek to in- 
crease the capacity to produce if at the same time they do 
not strive to enlarge the capacity to consume. 


In order to bring about this capacity for consumption. 
of things produced, industrialists must charge a fair price 
for their products and pay a living wage to their workers. 
They must seek greater stabilization of their business, so 
that they may operate their plants with the least possible 
interruption of work. Nevertheless they should be com- 
pelled-by the State to build up during normal and prosperous 
times a reserve as a protection against unemployment. How- 
ever, as pointed out in resolutions adopted by us in former 
years, the function of the State with respect to unemploy- 
ment insurance, should be limited to supervision of the 
administrative features of the act. 

Notwithstanding all efforts to reconstruct the social order, 
our industrial system will always be more or less imperfect, 
and there will always be unemployment which will have to 
tbe met by relief measures. The following measures are 
therefore recommended: Establishment’ and improvement 
of federal, state and municipal free employment offices, con- 
struction of public buildings and works, planned betimes and 
related economically, so that such work will be undertaken 
during seasons of unemployment; public relief by city, 
county and: state; finally, but most important of all, char- 
itable relief as expressed by the endeavors of the St. Vincent 
de Paul societies and other charitable organizations labor- 
ing for the relief of the needy. The best measure, however, 
is self help, in which workers must take an active interest 
by availing themselves of institutions of thrift, such as sav- 
ings accounts, Building and Loan Associations and Credit 
Unions, so as to provide for their families a financial reserve 
for the days that may bring cessation of income due to 
interruption of employment. 


* ok OK 


One of the resolutions adopted by the convention 
of the Cath. Union of Mo. deals with “wage reduc- 
tions” declaring: 


“While it is to be expected that there must be a read- 
justment of wage scales in keeping with the general financial 
depression, it is highly regrettable that many employers are 
taking advantage of the present situation to reduce compen- 
sation for labor to a point far beyond the bounds of neces- 
sity and out of all proportion to the value of the services 
rendered and to the right of the worker to a living wage, 

“There is a monopoly of labor as there is a monopoly of 
capital. Organized labor has, so far at least, been successful 
in maintaining peak wages in the face of general depres- 
sion and, in some cases, in obtaining an increase in com- 


pensation. Common and unorganized labor, on the othe 
hand, is being exploited to such an extent that the labore 
is frequently coerced to sell his services for a price which i 
unworthy of his hire and entirely out of keeping with th 
providing of the bare necessities of life. Modern economy 
science has repeatedly condemned such practices as extor 
tionate, as unsound, and as leading to a continuance 0 
financial depression, Christian morality must condemn then 
as usury, oppression of the poor, and withholding a jus 
wage from the laborer—in short, as a sin crying to Heavei 
for vengeance.” 


Honoring St. Boniface 


With rare loyalty some of the C. V. Leagues com 
tinue to observe annually the feast of St. Boniface 
Apostle of the German People. Thus the Marylanc 
Branch of the C. V. on June 7th commemorated thi 
feast for the twenty-first time, the celebration hav: 
ing been observed annually by this group of men an¢ 
women since 1910. 


Services took place in Holy Cross church, where the 191 
celebration was held. A procession preceded the solemt 
high mass, celebrated by the Spiritual Director, Rev. Joht 
M. Beierschmidt, C. SS. R.; the sermon was preached bj 
the Rev. John G. Behr, C. SS. R. 


The Allegheny County, Pa., Branch too has held loyally 
to the annual practice of celebrating St. Boniface Day. Thi 
year they were joined by the members of the Cath 
Women’s Union in a celebration observed in St. Basil’ 
church and hall at Carrick, attended by some 500 men anc 
women. Rev. Stenger celebrated the solemn high mass, anc 
Rey. James Stewart delivered the sermon. The Bishop 0} 
Pittsburg, the Rt. Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, attended in the sane 
tuary, and addressed the audience, voicing his endorsemeni 
of the C. V. and its devotion to Catholic Action. At the 
dinner following addresses were delivered by Fathers Moos: 
mann, Stenger and Mihm ‘and by Judge Eagan and Messrs 
John Eibeck, President of the Penna. Branch of the C. V 
Frank Stifter, President of the Allegheny County Section 
and by Mrs. M. Bronder, President of the Women’s Unio! 


The celebration of this feast in St. Paul again assu 
the imposing proportions that marked the finest of previ 
observances, some 2500 men. and women marching in 
stately parade from Assumption church, down town, to the 
Cathedral, where several hundred school children awaitei 
them. The number of participants assembled in the Cathe 
dral was estimated at 4000. Rt. Rev. Msgr. James A 
Byrne, Administrator of the Archdiocese, welcomed 1 
gathering, as spiritual children of St. Boniface, from th 
pulpit. The German sermon was delivered by Rev. Wn 
F, Wey, Rush City. In addition to the German Catholi 
societies in St. Paul those in the following centers had set 
representatives: Richfield, Stillwater, Hastings, Faribau 
Chaska, Waconia, New Ulm, Jordan. 


St. Boniface church in Jersey City was the scene ¢ 
June 14 of the celebration arranged by the Hudson Coun 
N. J., Branches of the C. V. and the N. C. W. U. A se 
mon on the life and virtues of the Saint, by the pastor | 
St Boniface, Rev. Rudolph Huelsebusch, was followed b 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, veneration 
a relic of the Saint, and Te Deum. A short business si 
sion was held in the parish hall. 


An appropriate celebration of the feast was arrang 
by the Gaicage District League, while the Oregon St 
Branch of the C. V. combined with its convention, held 
Sublimity on June 7th, observance of Corpus Christi 
a a feast of St. Boniface, patron of the local par 
church. 
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oung Men’s Section Aid Senior Organization 
‘Vhile young men are commonly dependent in 
tters of organization upon their elders for guid- 
-e and financial assistance, the Young Men’s Sec- 
of the Cath. Unior of Mo. have recently turned 
‘tables. From the proceeds of successful per- 
mances of the Passion Play “The Upper Room” 
y assigned $100 to the Cath. Union of Missouri 
\organization purposes, and $250 to the St. Louis 
trict League of the Union as a contribution to- 
rd the Maternity Ward work sponsored by this 
gue. 

this latter donation amounts to ten months’ payment 
$25 monthly, the sum voted by the District League to 
(Central Bureau of the C. V., as part of the salary of 
IBureau’s Social Visitor at St. Elizabeth Settlement. It 
iies against this worker’s time spent in her endeavors in 
lf of Catholic mothers met with in the Maternity Ward 
(City Hospital. The League seeks to raise this money 
imcome from dues of individual members and by contri- 
cons from individuals and societies. 

“he same group of young men a year ago raised 
tum of money by a gift award and contributed 
‘5 to the Central Bureau as a special donation for 
‘Library. By thus evidencing initiative, efficiency 
. generosity by two enterprises over a period of 
3 than two years this group give an excellent ex- 
ple to other junior units and to senior societies 
well. 


Individual Members 


Jut of a total of 11,636 members, recorded by our 
ww York State Branch in the Proceedings of its 
tty-third annual convention, but recently from the 
«ss, 846 are individual members. This is the larg- 


number of members of this class reported by 


‘+ Federation affiliated with the C. V. : 


of this number 354 are in Brooklyn, 255 in New York 
v proper, and 123 in Syracuse. The balance is divided 
ween Albany, Kingston, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, 


eenectady, Troy and Utica. 
r 


affiliation with our Federations, both local and state- 
fe, of individual members is neglected by not a few or- 
lizations of this nature. Since their very existence de- 
to a degree on the promotion and retention of a body 

ividual members, both conventions and executive com- 
ees should devote their energy to the development of 

lass of membership. In St. Louis one man, Mr. E. A. 
kelmann, recently elected President of the Catholic 
of Missouri, in the course of a few years added no 
127 individual members to the roster of the St. 
istrict League. Proving what can be accomplished 
ection. 


co-operating conscientiously in all under- 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., Branch of the C. Vi 
n’s Auxiliary continue active in chari- 


gr 


n Ladies’ Auxiliary Constant in Charity 


1930, to April, 1931, contains 


ao 


The annual report for the ~ 


- Why Is Such Interest So Rare? 


to meet payments on a mortgage on the Branch’s club 
house and to purchase articles for distribution at Christmas 
time, etc. $60.00 was divided between two Vincentian con- 
ferences, while 200 children in parishes represented in the 
C. V. participated in the Christmas distribution. Gifts of 
rent, of used furniture, of prayer books, of a large Christ- 
mas crib and statues, of catechisms, are listed. Poor 
families in Brooklyn, the Helpers of the Holy Souls in 
New York and the Holy Name Mission in the Bowery 
District of New York were among the recipients of charity. 
Special efforts were the obtaining of Old Age Pensions 
for two persons; the placing of an aged woman in a 
home; the hospitalization of an invalid; weekly instruction 
of invalid children in their homes; arrangements for 
validation of a marriage and for the baptism of a grown 
child; hospital visitation; aid for immigrant girls; induc- 
ing an old man to return to the Church after years of 
neglect; arrangements for a priest to call on neglected 
sick poor. 


This group is building up year after year on 
previous experiences and is extending its charitable 
ministrations according to opportunity and means. 
And all of this without neglecting the educational 
advantages offered by the joint organization. 


Apologetical Works Needed 

May we not be permitted to appeal once more 
to the charity of priests and laymen to send us 
books dealing with fundamental doctrines of the 
Church and apologetics, so that we may be able to 
supply the needs of the Carmelite Fathers in India 
anxious to instruct the Jacobites returning to the 
Church ? 

The Prior of a certain Carmelite monastery in 
Travancore, S. India, tells us in a recent commu- 
nication that the books sent them last winter were 
greatly appreciated. He adds, however: 

“You may have heard of the great change that is being 
effected among the Jacobite Schismatics of this country, 
following the conversion to the Catholic faith of Mar 
Ivanios, Archbishop of Bethany, and of Mar Theophilos, 
Bishop of Tiruvella. Many Jacobites are now seeking 
reunion. But they must be instructed and their doubts and 
prejudices removed. ‘There are also educated men search- 
ing for good books on religion, especially apologetical works. 

We shall, therefore, be very grateful if you can find means 

to send us some more good books to meet the need of the ; 
present time, namely to help our separated brethren to em- ‘ 
brace the Catholic religion.” e is ‘4 


Our leaflet on “Credit Independence Through 
Credit Unions” has found favor with the Exten- 
sion Department of St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N. S. A thousand copies have been r 
quested, intended for distribution among 150 Stt 


Operator, 
_ Does i 


ubs in one 


not seem strange th 
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Study Urged at District League Meeting 

From the Southern Messenger’s report on the 
meeting of the Western District League of the State 
League of Texas, held at New Braunfels, May 31, 
we glean the following paragraph: 

“To counteract agitation in favor of the legal dissemina- 
tion of birth-control propaganda and sterilization of the 
mentally unfit, it was stated by members of the Legislative 
Committee that steps had been taken to acquaint legislators 
and other prominent men with the Verband’s point of 
view by mailing to them literature issued by the Central 
Bureau. It was also thought advisable to urge that more 
time be devoted to the study of these problems in the 
monthly meetings of the local societies.” 

What applies to the societies in this district of 
Texas applies to all our units. Study of the prob- 
lems named, and of others, is necessary if the mem- 
bers of the C. V. are to become intelligent co-work- 
ers in Catholic Action. 


Another Gift from Young Men’s Group 

Within little more than a year the Young Men’s 
Section of the Cath. Union of Missouri have con- 
tributed to the Central Bureau gifts intended for 
Library purposes totaling $325.00. In May, 1930, 
out of the proceeds of a prize award arranged for 
the benefit of our Library, this section of the Cath. 
Union of Mo. presented us with $225, and on June 
26 of the present year they assigned $100 for the 
same purpose, a part of the proceeds from the Pas- 
sion- Play presented by them. 

The specific impetus to this latest contribution was 
provided by information that the Bureau had an 
opportunity to acquire a number of valuable volumes 
for the Library under favorable conditions but 
lacked funds to do so. 


Regarding Our National Anthem 

Now that “The Star Spangled Banner” has been 
declared our national anthem by Act of Congress, 
members of our organizations should see to it that 
this hymn and not “America” be played, or sung, or 
both, at conventions and other gatherings arranged 
by them. The suggestion that this be done is by no 
means new in the C. V., whose officers have urged 
repeatedly during the last few decades preference be 
given to the former in their programs. 


The suggestion, and the law, are in keeping with 
good U. S. practice, since the Army and Navy long 
have recognized the “Star Spangled Banner’ as the 
national hymn. Moreover, the line “land of the pil- 
grims’ pride” impressed a narrow characterization 
upon our country, which means far more to the great 
majority of its citizens than merely the haven in 
which the Mayflower’s passengers found refuge. 


— 


Miscellany 


Among the C. V. organizations fostering lay re- 
treats is the New Jersey Branch, who each year 
arrange for attendance of members at a closed 
retreat. 

This year members participated in the spiritual exercises 
conducted at Morristown over Decoration Day, a committee 
of promoters in the organization having arranged for them 
and having actively promoted attendance. Their report 


was presented at the semiannual delegate meeting of tl 
branch at Newark, in May, on which occasion attendant 
at the retreat was again recommended. 


A well known missioner, who has established 
reputation as an educator of the natives and a 
ethnologist, active in Pondoland, South Africa, ha 
written us begging for magazines, such as th 
Ecclesiastical Review, and books on Retreats. H 
explains, he is engaged in giving retreats and mis 
sions, laboring without earthly reward. : 

“Tn consequence,” he writes, “I have no money to pa 
for magazines or books, while I feel quite dull at time 
One cannot always depend on one’s own ability. Now, | 
the library of many a priest there are books of the kin 
I need badly, never used, which would bring tears of jo 
to my eyes.” In closing the missionary adds: “Am § 
sorry to molest you. The bitterest part of my rathe 
busy life is the begging part!” 


A large audience was addressed by Mr. Bé 
Schwegmann, of San Antonio, former president 6 
the Cath. Staatsverband of Texas, the Souther 
Messenger reports, on the occasion of the annus 
commencement exercises, held at St. Luke’s Schoe 
at Loire. 

Mr. Schwegmann spoke on “The Parochial School an 
Its Benefits.” 

Mr. Henry B. Dielmann, of the same city, Firs 
Vice-President of the C. C. V. of A., and membe 
of the C. V. Committee on Catholic Action, deliv 
ered the graduation address at the commencemen 
exercises of St. Mary’s University. 

The latter exercises were held in the Municipal Audi 
torium, San Antonio. The University is conducted by th 
Society of Mary. 


Almost ten years ago Rev. A. J. Rubly, Iowa 
adopted the custom of sending us annually with hi 
payment of subscription towards our monthly a con 


during this time, ranged from $1 to $13, while t 
total $53, including this year’s gift of $8, though 
including his other contributions intended for tt 
Endowment Fund and _ forwarded on_ othe 
occasions. 

While we realize that the number of our members wh 
could thus contribute annually let’s say $5 or more to f 
Endowment Fund is not large, we do believe more 
bers should be found who are willing to contrib 
one dollar annually. If the Fund is to be complete 
and it is most desirable and necessary it should be, so: 
such method must be adopted. It has been introduced 
volunteers, of whom Rey. A. J. Rubly is one, but the 
number is small, while we believe it possible to augment 
in a manner that will meet our needs. 


We note from the Fraternal Monitor, issue | 
April, that the Catholic Aid Association of Mint 
sota, which is the backbone of the State Branch 
the C. V., on January 1 of the present year hac 
membership of 16,237, as against 16,090 a y 
earlier, and had insurance in force amounting 
$13,786,487 compared with $13,712,101 for the c 
responding dates.’ Benefits paid during 1930 tote 
$181,500, against $174,000 during 1929, while t 
benefits paid by the society since its founc 
amounted to $3,772,934. -_ 


ee) 
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isurance written during 1930 totaled $454,500 on 590 
cies, both figures being lower than those for 1929, 
000 and 751, the comparison reflecting the influence 
adverse economic conditions. The volume of transac- 
s for 1930 however and the total figures indicate the 
stantial character and the importance of this influen- 
organization. 


Books Reviewed 


“he English version of Hartmann Grisar’s, S. a 
ume on “Martin Luther, His Life and Work”, 
ne by Mr. F. J. Eble, and published by the B. 
rder Book Co., of St. Louis, is highly commended 
‘Catholic Book Notes, of London. 
Che review emphasizes that this single volume 
sents the results of the author’s researches on 
ther, a most desirable undertaking, since his more 
uminous works are not very accessible to the 
jority of readers. Admitting, in addition, that this 
‘ticular book by Fr. Grisar “is much more than 
mere summary of his greater work. Since that 
3 published in 1911, the centenary of Luther in 
2 has called forth a mass of new literature on 
subject, and the Weimar edition of the Refor- 
ts writings has been completed. In preparing 
present volume, its author has made abundant 
- of all this new material, and also taken account 
ithe criticisms and controversies provoked by his 
lier work. The new book is thus a thoroughly 
‘to-date presentment of the results of modern re- 
itch on Luther and his times.” 
“We need say no more to commend it to our 


ders,” declares the London publication. Price of 
volume, $5. 

: K Ok OR 

<ikon der Padagogik der Gegenwart. Herausgegeben _ 


vom Deutschen Institut fiir Wissenschaftliche 
, Padagogik, Minster i. W. Leitung der Her- 
ausgabe: Dr. Josef Spieler. Erster Band: 
Abendgymnasium bis Kinderfreunde. B.- 
terder Book Company, Freiburg and St. 


Louis. 1930. XV. p. and 1344 cols. $9.30. 
ur age has cultivated the field of education 
is 1 such unparalleled intensity and never- -flag- 
ig industry that it is difficult to appreciate the 
ent of the work accomplished. The results of 
stupendous activity are scattered far and 
‘and it would be very desirable if they were 
d in systematic form and brought within 
f whoever wishes to make use of them. 
done in the present Lexikon, which offers 
hensive survey of the entire field of 
_ education and constitutes a treasure- 
inestimable value to the educator. 
conceived as a continuation of 
ELSsnOn mee hg Meee, OS 


nothing germane to the subject has been over- 


“not likely to be disappointed. Superlatives would — 


and that it will find its niche in the lite 


questions of pedagogical technique are discussed. 
By reason of its wide scope the work will appeal 
to every teacher from the kindergarten to the 
university. All will find something helpful in 
its crowded pages. 


Education is not autonomous, but dependent 
on philosophy. Concerning every educational 
work we, therefore, ask the vital question, by 
what philosophy is it inspired? It goes without 
saying that the present work is throughout ani- 
mated by the spirit of Catholic philosophy. Here- 
in lies a special advantage. Contrary to other 
world views Catholic philosophy possesses unity 
and coherence, and as a consequence is capable 
of reducing to order and harmony the enormous 
mass of detail that confronts and not unfre- 
quently bewilders the modern pedagogue. Only 
when thus approached from the standpoint of a 
consistent philosophy can the results of peda- 
gogical research be made really useful. Based 
on an authentic interpretation of life, the Lexi- 
kon not merely collects but unifies, harmonizes, 
evaluates and integrates the numerous discov- 
eries that have rewarded the tremendous labors 
of our generation in the field of education. It 
is not overwhelmed by the vast amount of de- 
tail, but masters it. At the same time it saves 
education from the shoals of a narrow and bale- 
ful psychologism which has been the cause of 
the futility and formalism so often characteriz- 
ing the pedagogical efforts of our days. It 
makes education subservient to life, reduces it 
to its right proportions and makes us realize 
its inherent limitations. Happily it escapes the 
heresy of the moderns which makes of education 
an end in itself. Being in possession of a safe 
criterion it takes a critical yet appreciative atti- 
tude toward the offerings of contemporary peda- 
gogics and distinguishes what is of permanent 
value from that which is merely passing fashion. 


To give an idea of the contents of this first 
volume would carry us far beyond the limits as- 
signed to a brief review. Suffice it to say that 


looked and that whoever consults the work is 


not be out of place in speaking of the qualiti 
of the imposing volume, but we are sure that 
does not stand in need of any eulogistic effo 


world without assistance. 


' . 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veréffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 

Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; Nicholas 
Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fur 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 

ten an 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Egoismus und Wucher. 
Eine wirthschaftsgeschichtliche Studie. 
(Schluss. ) 


Die Hochstpreise erschienen in Frankreich mit 
dem Siege des Jakobinerthums. Ihr negatives Er- 
gebnis war, dass die Handler und Bauern die fest- 
gesetzten Preise nicht einhielten und dass die Waren 
vom Markte und aus den Verkaufsladen verschwan- 
den. Hundertfache Mahnungen und Verordnungen 
erwiesen sich als fruchtlos. Selbst das massenhafte 
Einkerkern der Bauern und die Aufstellung eines 
Heeres von Beamten!) vermochten die Einhaltung 
der vom Konvente beschlossenen Hochstpreise nicht 
zu erzwingen. Erst als mit der Guillotinierung der 
rabiatesten Jakobiner am 28. Juli, 1784, der au- 
toritare und doktrinare Sozialismus fiel, fielen auch 
die Hochstpreise. Die Theuerung, die sie nicht hat- 
ten verhindern k6nnen, hielt wegen der Knappheit 
der Lebensmittel noch lange an und verschwand 
allmahlich mit der Riickkehr normaler Verhaltnisse. 


Ein ahnliches Ergebnis wie in Frankreich haben 
in Deutschland die im Jahre 1915 eingefiihrten 
Hochstpreise gezeitigt. Sie haben die Steigerung 
der Preise nicht verhindert, sondern sie waren, wie 
das unglitckliche Wort ‘“Hochstpreise” schon an- 
deutet, vielfach ein Grund zur Steigerung. Sie 
haben beispielsweise den reichen Obstsegen des 
Jahres 1927, wie ein siiddeutsches Blatt schrieb, 
zu einem “Obstfluche” gemacht. 


19) “Um die amtlichen Preise und die Lebensmittelver- 
sorgung durchzufthren,” schreibt malizids H. Taine, 
“braucht man nur in den 30,000 Gemeindevorstinden, die 
nicht rechnen und kaum schreiben kénnen, die neuen 
Namen- und Zahlenregister aufstellen und auf dem Laufen- 
den halten, einen grossen Offentlichen Speicher bauen oder 
in jeder Gemeinde drei bis vier Scheunen requirieren, um 
daselbst die schlecht getrockneten und durcheinanderlie- 
genden Kornerfriichte faulen zu lassen, 100,000 Speich- 
erwachter und Messungsbeamte bezahlen...; 
man braucht nur zu den 35,000 Beamten, welche die 
Lebensmittelkommission beschaftigt, noch 200,000 munizi- 
pale Schreiber hinzufiigen. . . . Noch genauer, man hat 
vier bis fiinf Millionen vollkommener Gendarme zu 
unterstiitzen, in jeder Familie einen. ..um bei den An- 
und Verkaufen, bei den Transaktionen eines jeden Tages 
anwesend zu sein und jeden Abend nachzusehen, was im 
Backkasten ist. Kurz, man hat die Halfte der Franzosen 
der andern auf die Hacken zu setzen. Ungliicklicherweise 


versteht der Bauer die Theorie nicht.” (Ebenda S, 14). 


2. Jeder iibermassige und arbeitslose Gewint 


rar 


ist, wenn auch nicht immer im subjektiven, so dock 
im objektiven Sinne, Wucher. Er schadigt in di 
rekter Weise, als Endergebnis einer Reihe vor 
wirthschaftlichen Stinden, den Nachsten bezw, diy 
Gesamtheit. Am folgenschwersten wirken sich fu 
die Volker stets die grossen Kriegsgewinne und de} 
Kriegswucher aus. “Der Krieg ist die Ernte dei 
Reichen” ist ein uralter, hundertmal bestatigter Er 
fahrungssatz. Im _ grossten geschichtlichen Um 
fange wurde er bewiesen durch die Kriegsjahre vor 
1914 bis 1918. Die Riesengewinne der flr Kriegs 
zwecke arbeitenden Industrie, die Reichthumsan 
sammlungen der Heereslieferanten waren in vielet 
Fallen kaum zu verhindern; sie bildeten aber, schor 
durch die gewaltige Vermogensverschiebung, dure 
den volkswirthschaftlich hochbedenklichen Aufkaul 
von Landereien und anderen Giitern, die sie im Ge 
folge hatten, eine dauernde und tiefgehende Schadt 
gung der arbeitenden Gesellschaft, eine folgenm 
schwere Reduzierung insbesondere des selbstandiger 
Mittelstandes, und sie waren zugleich ein mahnendeg 
Zeichen der tiefstehenden geschaftlichen Moral. 


Am grossten waren die Gewinne, welche die ame 
rikanischen Gesellschaften durch Kriegslieferunge 
erzielten. So haben nach der “St. Louis Labor” im 
Jahre 1916 verdient: United States Steel Co., $207, 
945,953; Bethlehem Steel Corporation, $53,715, 
041; Anaconda Copper Mining Co., $39,087,187; 
Dupont de Nemours u. Co., $16,581,720; Republie 
Iron and Steel Co., $11,687,863; Standard Oil Co. 
$20,425,510. Senator La Follette soll mit 80 v. 
(?) an diesen Gewinnen, von denen der erstgenannt 
sich nahezu auf eine Milliarde Mark beziffert, 
theiligt gewesen sein. 


3. Die Millionen- und Millionarezichterei det 
Weltkrieges ausserte sich, wie bereits angedeute 
am bedenklichsten in der Einkommens- und V er 
mogensverschiebung im_ steuerzahlendée 
Volke. Professor Dr. Franz Eulenburg-Aachen ha 
auf Grund der preussischen Einkommens- un 
Vermogensstatistik folgende Verschiebungen wah 
rend des Krieges festgestellt:2°) “Abnahme di 
Zensitenzahl in allen Steuerklassen und nur Zunahn 
auf den obersten Stufen mit Einkommen ib 
30,000 Mark. Diese Entwicklung setzt sich in de 
hochsten Einkommensklassen noch weiter fort. . 
Die Zahl der Millionare, d.h. der Zensiten mit eine 
jahrlichen Millioneneinkommen hat um die Half 
zugenommen.”—Zu der Vermdgensverschiebu 
wahrend des Krieges kam die sogen. Inflation vo 
Jahre 1923: der Milliardenraub di 
deutschen Reichsregierung : 
eigenen Volke. Deutschland wurde, vy 
einigen Millionaren abgesehen, kapitalarm. N 
der Basler Nationalzeitung vom Jahre 1930 (No. 4 
giebt es heute in Deutschland nur noch 79,000 Lev 
die mehr als 100,000 Mark Vermégen besitzen. I 
Vermogen dieser Leute betragt heute doppelt so 
wie das der iibrigen 67 Millionen. ha 


20) Frankfurter Zeitung vom 4, Januar, 1918, 
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cen Grosswucher in und nach dem Kriege 
eakterisierten am besten die himmelschreienden 
essteigerungen. Nur ein paar Beispiele: Es stieg 
Preis fur Haringe und andere Seefische um 
11 600 Prozent, der Weinpreis trotz gesegneter 
tte um nahezu 500 Prozent, der Preis fiir Seife 
1400-1600 Prozent, derjenige fiir Kleiderstoffe 
jiedensware) um 800-1000 Prozent, der Preis 

Bee Spule (Rolle) Nahfaden um 4000-5500 
azent ! 


vie Bureaukratie hat sich gegentiber diesem 
«srauberischen Wuchertreiben als ohmiachtig 
iesen; die Presse hat, von riihmenswerthen 
mmahmen abgesehen, selten geniigend scharfe 
mte gefunden; die christlichen Prediger haben 
», vielfach mit Grund, gescheut, das Wucher- 
men zu dem Thema eines speziellen Vortrages zu 
lilen. Die Behandlung der Wucherfrage in den 
amenten konnte wenig befriedigen ; das Ergebnis 
Debatten erinnerte nicht selten an das alte 
mt: “Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus” 
. kreiste der Berg und gebar eine lacherliche 
us). 
tteht die staatliche Bureaukratie ohnmiachtig, so 
|Publikum theils resigniert, theils mit verhaltenem 
mme der durch den Krieg eingeleiteten und durch 
Inflation gesteigerten Vermogensumwalzung: der 
\letarisierung grosser Massen, gegentiber. Die 
als beruhigendes Geschenk im Jahre 1919 
ebene “Volkssouveranitat” vermag es tuber die 
ch fortschreitende Enterbung und soziale Ent- 
ntung sowenig zu trodsten, wie die durch die 
wwer- und Geldindustrie aufgekaufte und noch 
zukaufende Grosspresse es vermag, die gesetz- 
nicht angreifbaren wucherischen Raubztige 
den Theorien der mammonistischen Nationalo- 
omie als withschaftlich wohlthatige Unterneh- 
agen zu erklaren. Die okonomische und damit 
finanzielle Lage ist so schwierig wie kaum 
1als, die Zukunft stellt sich uns in einem ernsten 
atweder—oder !” dar. Entweder Allbeherrschung 
ch das verbundene Industrie- und MHandels-, 
ik- und Borsenkapital, oder Zusammenbruch des 
zen Geldkapitalismus und folgendes wirthschaft- 
es und soziales Chaos. 


Jer wahrend und nach dem Weltkriege getibte 
icher findet nach seiner Hohe und seinem Um- 
ge in der Geschichte kaum seinesgleichen. Er 
rbot den Wucher der antik-heidnischen Zeit 
| wird stets als die schwarze und abstossende 
wseite an dem hellleuchtenden Blatte der Hel- 
kampfe der Volker erscheinen. Der Kriegswucher 
fiir viele Armee- und Volkstheile das Wort 
'triotismus” aus dem Worterlexikon gestrichen. 
is der deutsche Nationalokonom des Mittelstan- 
Dec Ruhland,”!) im Jahre 1908 niederschrieb, 
zum grossen Theile auch fiir die heutige wirth- 
aftliche Situation: “Ueberall begegnen uns die 

hiere in Menschengestalt. Unter dem Titel 
freien Konkurrenz macht sich die gewissen- 


ee, Os Bd, 111.0 S..357. 


loseste Raffbegierde breit, der kein Mittel zu schlecht 
ist, andere zu schadigen, um ftir sich zu gewinnen. 
Die Gemeinschaft des Volkes lost sich in verschie- 
dene Klassen auf, die gegenseitig bis aufs Messer 
sich bekampfen. Das offentliche Leben wird ver- 
giftet und verdirbt den Charakter.” 


Das den Charakter verderbende materialistisch- 
egoistische Denken und Begehren ergreift immer 
weitere Kreise. Der Gesprachsstoff unserer burger- 
lichen und besitzenden Gesellschaft ist ein ausschliess- 
lich anodender materieller. Die alten, die christ- 
lichen Ideale sind entschwunden, die ganze Volks- 
seele ist erkaltet und vergiftet; vergiftet durch die 
masslose Erwerbsgier einerseits, vergiftet durch 
den Anblick des wucherischen Reichthumsstrebens 
anderseits. Aus dieser geistigen Epidemie werden 
uns nicht Gesetze und Verordnungen erretten, 
sondern nur eine umfassende moralische, auf 
christlichem Boden sich bewegende Erneuerung. 


Nur wahre Nachstenliebe und ausgieichende 
Gerechtigkeit vermogen den angeborenen  wirth- 
schaftlichen Egoismus einzudammen; aber beide 
wachsen nur auf dem Boden des opferbereiten 
Christenthums. Wahrhaft christliche Volker waren 
niemals kapitalistisch - egoistische Volker. “Das 
kapitalistische Wirthschafts- und Sozialsystem; 
welches jetzt die civilisierte Welt absolut beherrscht, 
... steht in einem unversohnlichen Widerspruch 
zu der gesamten ethischen Veranlagung des Chri- 
stenthums. Ein dauerndes Nebeneinanderbestehen 
beider entgegengesetzten Systeme ist unmodglich,’??) 
der Kampf ist eine Nothwendigkeit. Das Christen- 
thum wird in diesem Kampfe einst den Sieg erringen. 
Moge dieser Sieg nicht, wie in dem Jahrhunderte 
der Vo6lkerwanderung, sich vollziehen auf den 
Ruinen einer untergegangenen Kultur und Welt! 


Unser Programm. in der Offensive gegen 
kapitalistische Erwerbsgier und soziale Verelendung 
lasst sich in den Satz zusammenfassen, den Dr. G. 
Ruhland als Grundforderung aufstellt: “Bes eiti- 
gung der Wucherfreiheit,, die sich 
hinter dem Satze versteckt: Md6g- 
Pref st. “bil tise in ktad te mato 
lichst theuer verkaufen, durch 
Wiedereinitthrung des gesellschatt: 
lichen :-Kostenwerthes,-auch- A€¢quis 
valenz genannt.” Die berufenen Vertreter 
des Christenthumes miissen, den laxen, in der 
liberalwirthschaftlichen Aera formulierten Wucher- 
begriff ablehnend, wieder zu der alten Aequivalenz- 
theorie zuriickkehren. Sie mtissen wieder zu der 
strengen Auffassung des Wuchers und Betruges 
gelangen, welche die Scholastik auszeichnete und auf 
Grund deren der Sanger der Gottlichen Komédie 
die Wucherer, als Stinder gegen die Natur, mit den 
Sodomiten zusammenstellt. 

F. X. HorrMann, 
Rosenheim in Bayern. 
2) Frhr. Karl von Vogelsang, Zins und Wucher. Wien 
1884, S. 3. é 
23) AtaeOnPa lily 5.1339; 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Alle Genossenschaften bedeuten ein Durchbrechen des 
liberalistischen Wirthschaftsprinzips, des Profitstrebens, 
Lene Herbertz. 


Todtengraber. 


Als im Laufe der letzten zehn Jahre manches 
deutsche Blatt in unsrem Lande einging, hiess es 
immer wieder, es sei an den Folgen des unseligen 
Weltkrieges zu Grunde gegangen. Als ob nicht 
auch schon frther deutsche Zeitungen hierzulande 
entschlafen waren! Thatsachlich ist der Friedhof 
verstorbener deutscher Journale mit Grabern reich 


besetzt, und auf nur allzuvielen Leichensteinen 
steht: 
“Za Grunde gegangen an der Gleichgiiltigkeit des 


deutschen Spiesserthums,” 

In der Stadt New York bestand einst, lange vor 
dem Kriege, das “Katholische Volksblatt”; es horte 
im November 1899 zu erscheinen auf, weil es mit 
Verlust arbeitete. Die in der letzten Ausgabe, vom 
5. November, verdffentlichte Erklarung iiber die 
Grtinde, die die Herausgeber diesen Schritt zu thun 
zwangen, wiederholt nur, was man in Dutzenden 
ahnlichen “Todesanzeigen” eingegangener deutscher 
Zeitungen zu lesen vermag: 

“Za unserem lebhaften Bedauern haben wir unseren 
freundlichen Lesern heute die Mittheilung zu machen, dass 
wegen Mangels an geniigender Unterstiitzung, d. i. weil 
die Zah! der Abonnenten sowohl als der anzeigenden Ge- 
schaftsfirmen schon seit langerer Zeit stetig abnimmt, das 
“Katholisches Volksblatt” von New York mit der vor- 
liegenden Nummer zu erscheinen aufhdrt; nachdem seit 
einigen Jahren bereits die Einnahmen des Blattes kaum 
die Kosten von dessen Herstellung zu decken vermocht 
hatten, ist seit mehreren Monaten mit der Herausgabe 
des Blattes ein nicht unbedeutender finanzieller Verlust 
verbunden, der sich von Woche zu Woche derart vergrés- 
serte, dass die Einstellung des Erscheinens des Blattes sich 
als dringende Nothwendigkeit herausstellte, um so mehr 
als keine Hoffnung auf Besserung der erwahnten Verhilt- 
nisse vorhanden ist. Wir danken unseren Lesern fiir das 
seit langer denn zwanzig Jahren uns erwiesene Wohl- 
wollen und hoffen, dass sie dem “Katholisches Volksblatt” 
ein freundliches Andenken bewahren werden; in den 
nachsten Tagen werden sie von uns ein Schreiben erhalten, 
in welchem wir sie ersuchen, sich beziiglich der aus dem 
Eingehen des Blattes sich ergebenden geschaftlichen Fragen 
mit uns in’s Einvernehmen zu setzen.” 

Das war im Jahre 1899! In der Stadt New York, 
wo ein so grosser Theil frischeingewanderter 
Deutschen hangen bleibt, und wo daher, anders z. B. 
als in New Orleans, stets ein junges Deutschthum 
zu finden ist. Ein zehn Jahre spater unternommener 
Versuch, Ersatz zu schaffen fiir das “Kathol. Volks- 
blatt,” an dem sich Joseph Frey, Karl Korz, Nich- 
olas Dietz, und andere im C. V. fithrende Manner 
betheiligten, endete ebenfalls mit einem Misserfolg. 

Die Behauptung, der Krieg habe den Riickgang 
der deutschen Sprache in Amerika, wie das Eingehen 
deutscher Blatter und den mangelnden Einfluss des 
deutschen Elements verursacht, leitet auf eine véllig 
falsche Spur. Die Wahrheit iiber diese Erschein- 
ungen lautet ganz anders. Das sollte man sich auch 
in Deutschland gesagt sein lassen, wo man die 
erwahnte Behauptung unbesehn zirkulieren lasst. 


Allerdings versetzte die Betheiligung unsere 
Landes am Weltkrieg der Lebenskraft des amer 
kanischen Deutschthums einen Stoss. Doch bt 
schleunigte dieser nur eine langst beobachtel 
Entwickelung und die vorausgesehenen Folgen. Vé¢ 
vierzig und fiinfzig Jahren bereits rechnete ma 
thit dem Aussterben der deutschen Sprache, dew 
scher Zeitungen, deutscher Vereine. Ja, man kan 
der Generation von damals den Vorwurf nick 
ersparen, sie habe es an gesundem Optimismus um 
Selbstvertrauen fehlen lassen. Vor allem ab¢ 
schadigte das deutsche Element in Amerika mat 
gelnde Einheit des religidsen Bekenntnisses und dé 
darin begriindeten Weltanschauung. : 


Seit hundert Jahren standen sich in unseref 
Lande nicht nur Protestanten und Katholiken frem 
gegentiber, sondern beiden noch dazu geradez 
feindselig alles, was sich fiir aufgeklart hielt. Ur 
ter sich zerfielen die Aufgeklarten wieder in Li 
berale, Kommunisten und Sozialisten. Dieses Ele 
ment benahm sich Jahrzehnte hindurch ungemen 
herausfordernd; thatsachlich griff es, kaum 12 
Amerika gelandet, die Nachkommen der alteret 
deutschen Einwanderung, die ihrer Mehrzahl nae 
“Kirchendeutsche” waren, in riicksichtsloser Weis 
an. Sofort standen sich nun die “Grauen” und di 
“Griinen” in Kampfstellung gegeniiber. Beide abe 
griffen, wenn auch nicht gemeinschaftlich, dam 
wieder ihre katholischen Landsleute an. 


Und nun wundert man sich am Ende iiber di 
Schwache des Deutschamerikanerthums! Dabe 
haben wir nur einen aus einer Anzahl von Griindet 
zur Erklarung dieser Erscheinung angefiihrt! 
hiesse ein Buch schreiben, wollte man Soll ur 
Haben, Erfolge und Versagen der Deutschen i 
Amerika gerecht und billig darstellen. Ein solche 
Buch sollte geschrieben werden; jedoch wird dies 
Ziel nicht erreicht werden durch blosse Wied 
holung beliebter Redensarten. Es wird das We 
sein miissen vieljahriger Arbeit eines tiefschiirfe 
den Gelehrten, der sich den Grundsatz zu eigen g 
macht, dass er gehalten sei, niemand zu Lieb 
niemand zu Leide zu schreiben. 


F. Pl 


Von Opposition zur Revolution. . 
So manche politische Erscheinung der letzt 
hundert Jahre erklart sich aus der Gesinnung, 
Gottfried Kinkel, vom Geiste der Zeit umstric 
mit epigrammatischer Kiirze Ausdruck verlieh: 
“Ein Jeder thut nur was er kann, 
Und darum macht ein kluger Mann 
Mit Bourgeois Opposition, 
Mit Proletariern Revolution.”1) 
Nur an eine wahre Reformation der Gesellsch 


Manner” nicht, befangen, wie sie waren, in ihr 


von Kerensky zu Lenin; so mag es noch in S 


‘ Feige Gedichte. Zweite Sammlung. ‘Stuttgart, ‘y 
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Das Apostolat der Benediktiner. 
(Schluss. ) 


In Industriegemeinden, in grésseren Gemein- 
vvon Stiadten wird es immer auch Arme geben, 
“Arme, die sich schamen, ihre Noth bekannt zu 
m. Durch das unkontrollierte Bettelwesen wird 
cde diesen “wtirdigen Armen” die néthige Hilfe 
cogen. Will der Priester vermeiden, Almosen an 
windler abzugeben, so braucht er eine grosse An- 

von Helfern, durch die er die wirklich Hilfs- 
urftigen in seiner Pfarre vor allem feststellen 
mn, durch welche er dann diesen Armen auch 
ee zukommen lasst. Der Verein vom hl. Vinzenz 
maul und auch andere Wohlthatigkeitsvereine sind 
n dieser Hinsicht thatig, doch die haben viel zu 
ig Arbeiter. Oblaten, die den Geist des Apo- 
ites haben, werden so eine erwiinschte Hilfe im 

rmenapostolat’? sein. 


In einer Gemeinde finden schlechte Biicher, 
sschriften, Zeitungen Eingang. Es ist die katho- 
we Presse nicht genug unterstiitzt, die guten 
miften sind zu wenig verbreitet. Der Priester 
mt die Schadlichkeit der schlechten Schriften 

‘die Nothwendigkeit, Gutes zu 
‘en. Sein Erfolg wird erst dann voll sein, 
in er eine Reihe von Laien hat, die ihm helfen, 
> Literatur in irgend einer Weise unter das Volk 


Ibringen. Oblaten mit Apostolatsgeist werden 
Seerne im ‘‘Presseapostolat’’ ar- 
en. 


Der gute Geist in einer Gemeinde wird um 
mehr gefordert, je mehr in den Glaubigen Ver- 
udnis fiir die Aufgabe des Reiches Gottes ist. 

Sorge der Kirche um die Rettung der Seelen, 
ganze grosse Missionswerk der Kirche soll Her- 
ssache der einzelnen Glaubigen sein. Das “Apos- 


t der Benediktiner” regt nun alle Mitglieder dazu |- 


die taglichen Arbeiten, die taglichen 
hen, die taglichen Kreuze, die tagli- 
en Leiden stets aufzuopfern fur die Rettung 
Seelen, sei es fiir die Bekehrung der Heiden oder 
ider, oder fur die Wiedergewinnung moderner 
la laubiger. Alle Mitglieder opfern diese tag - 
hen Kreuze taglich auf in der Meinung 
Apostolates der Benediktiner. Jeder Benedik- 
-Priester oder Missionar kann so jeden Tag 
d liese Opfer und Gebete des ganzen Benedik- 
-Apostolates ftir seine priesterlichen Sorgen zu 
nehmen. Er braucht nur die Meinung zu 


ste des gesammten Benediktiner-Apostolates 

sondere Gnadenhilfe zu bitten.. Daftr 

llen- alle Benediktiner- 

lich bei der hl. Messe ein Me- 
fi 


eRe ETN desuGids 
ist in erster Linie 
nd 


sion nothig. Es ist klar, dass unter solchen Um- 


1 und Gott den Herrn im Hinblick auf die | 


alle Mitglieder des Benediktiner- | 
tragen, hee der 
kann, 


nur das tagliche Memento fiir 


die Mitglieder zu 
machen. 


Es kann sein, dass in manchen Benediktinerpfar- 
ren keine der laienapostolischen Arbeiten nothig 
sind, doch alle konnen und sollen. theil- 
nehmen an diesem Apostolat des Gebetes und des 
Opfers. Es ist das ein lebendiges Antheilnehmen 
an den Missionsarbeiten und priesterlichen Arbeiten 
des Benediktinerordens. Je mehr Katholiken vom 
Getstedes Apostolates durchdrun- 
gen _ sind, umso mehr wird Gottes Geist der Welt 
vermittelt. Aus diesem Grunde sollen alle Aposto- 
latsmitglieder, namentlich die Oblaten, trachten, 
auch andere fur das Apostolat der Benediktiner zu 
interessieren. 


Kin neuerOrdenszweigdes Bene 
diktinerordens hat sich schliesslich aus dem 
“Apostolat der Benediktiner” heraus entwickelt. Wo 
die Kirchenfeinde zur Macht gelangen, wo Religion 
und Sitte stark dem Verfall zugehen, dort ist auch 
der Priester nicht mehr geehrt als Stellvertreter Got- 
tes, sondern verhasst und verfolgt, dort ist es fur 
den Priester dann nicht mehr mdoglich, 
an bestimmte Klassen von Menschen heran zu kom- 
men (Sozialisten, Freidenker). 


Die Arbeiter wurden infolge des heidnischen 
Systems des Kapitalismus zuerst ihrer Menschen- 
wiirde beraubt, nur als Maschinen zum Gelderwerb 
betrachtet, dann durch Maschinen ersetzt, die Ar- 
beitskrafte sparen. Der Fluch dieser Geldgier ist 
die furchtbare Arbeitslosigkeit. In der Noth wurden 


‘diese Armen verbittert und zuganglich fur das 


Evangelium des Sozialismus. Dass es Sache der 
Regierungen ware, hier radikal einzugreifen, ist 
klar: Aber leider sind die Regierungen meist selbst 


-abhangig von der Tyrannenherrschaft des Kapita- 


lismus. 


Muss es da nicht die brennende Sorge des Prie- 
sters sein, diesen armen Opfern des Kapitalismus 
wmemrestens- dén Glawbens«zunrett ens 
Gewiss! Doch diese Armen sehen im Priester ihren 
Feind . . . Diese Thatsache machte eine eigene Mis- 


standen mit schonen Reden nichts mehr erreicht 
wird. Hier helfen nur mehr heroische Thaten. Der 
Priester braucht hier Seelen, die sich in selbstloser 
Nachstenliebe opfern, um diese Seelen zu retten. 
So entstand die Nothwendigkeit eines eigenen, neu- — 
zeitlichen Ordensberufes. 
Benediktusschwestern fUtesozia Ks 
Mission nennt sich so eine junge Ordensgemeit 
schaft, die aus dem “Apostolat der Benediktiner 
hervorgewachsen ist. Diese Schwestern sind 
malige Oblatinen, die den Geist des Apostolates 
erfassten. Sie erhalten eine eigene Ausbildu 
Aufgabe ist, den Einfluss des Priesters 
Priester. selbs icht | 
der 
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liches Ordensleben. Sie leben in strengster Armuth. 
Sie tragen keine Ordenstracht. In selbstloser Lie- 
besthatigkeit arbeiten sie Tag fiir Tag als Hilfsmis- 
sionarinen der Priester in den Gebieten des moder- 
nen Unglaubens. Opferfreudige Liebe rettet Seelen. 

bras -igt' das, SA 008 ta ne can emus 6 0 c= 
diktiner. Ob nun die Benediktusschwestern 
fur soziale Mission sich ganz opfern, ob die Obla- 
ten ihren apostolischen Ejifer irgendwie bethatigen, 
oder ob die grosse Zahl unserer Mitglieder am Apos- 
tolat des Gebetes und des Opfers taglich theilnimmt, 
das ist nicht so sehr von Bedeutung. Das Wich- 
tigsteisti der Geist, der-alle beherr 
schen muss, der Geist des Apostolates, der 
Geist der Liebe zu Gott und dem Nachsten. 


Wenn alle, die irgendwie unter St. Benedikts Fiih- 
rung stehen, zusammenhelfen, um das Apostolat zu 
verbreiten, so konnen wir sicher sein, dass unser hl. 
Orden eine starke Stiitze der Kirche sein wird in 
den Zeiten schwerster Stiirme. U.I. O. G. D. 

P. NorBERT SCHACHINGER, 
Direktor des Apostolates O. S. B. 


Arbeitsreiche Tagung des C. V. von Nord 
Dakota. 


Charakteristisch ftir das Interesse, das der C. V. 
von Nord Dakota fur seine Bestrebungen zu 
wecken verstand, ist die Betheiligung von dreissig 
Priestern an der am 16-17. Juni zu Lefor abgehal- 
tenen Jahresversammlung. In Gemeinschaft mit 
100 Vertretern der Manner- und 30 Vertreterinnen 
der Frauenvereine halfen sie die Verhandlungen 
erfolgreich zu gestalten. Zudem liess der Bischof 
von Bismarck, der hochwst. Hr. Vincenz Wehrle 
O. S. B., es sich nicht nehmen, im Festgottesdienst 
am ersten Konventionstage die Predigt und in der 
Massenversammlung eine Ansprache zu halten. Die 
katholischen Nord-Dakotaer Farmer, vorwiegend 
Deutsch-Russlander und Deutsch-Ungarn, haben an 
ihrem Bischof einen treubesorgten Vater, der selten 
bei den Tagungen des C. V. fehlt. 


Lefor, Festort der Versammlung, ist eine haupt- 
sachlich von Banater Deutschen gebildete Landge- 
meinde von etwa 225 Seelen, die trotz widriger 
Verhaltnisse in den letzten Jahren einen stattlichen, 
Kirche und Schule vereinenden Gemeindebau aufge- 
fithrt hat, der sich vortrefflich fiir die Veranstal- 
tungen der Konvention eignete. 


War die Betheiligung rege, so war auch der bewiesene 
Arbeitseifer beachtenswerth, wahrend Gottesdienste und 
Offentliche Versammlungen erbauend und anregend wirkten, 
Der erste Festtag wurde mit kirchlichen Feierlichkeiten 
eingeleitet, und die meisten Delegaten empfingen in der 
Friihmesse die Hl. Kommunion. Theilweise aus Riicksicht 
auf die zahlreiche Betheiligung, theilweise auch um den 
Frauen der Gemeinde Gelegenheit zu geben, einem Amte 
beizuwohnen ohne dariiber ihre Pflichten in der Kiiche und 
im Speisesaal zu versdumen, wurde ein Hochamt besonders 
fiir die Frauen gefeiert, in dem Rev. Mandry die Predigt 
uber die Wirksamkeit des Hl. Geistes in der Familie hielt. 
Der Andrang zu dem Hauptfestgottesdienst war trotzdem 
so gross, dass viele Theilnehmer im Freien yor der Kirche 
verbleiben mussten. Dieses Amt las der Geistliche Fiithrer 
des Verbandes, Rev. Geo. Aberle, Dickinson. In seiner 
Predigt ging Bischof Wehrle an der Hand der Enzykliken 


“Rerum novarum” und “Quadragesimo anno” den religioset 
sittlichen und volkswirthschaftlichen Ursachen der gegen 
wirtigen gedriickten Lage nach, die Auswirkungen de 
Entchristlichung des Offentlichen und des Wirthschafts 
lebens verfolgend, und seine Zuhdrer zum Vertrauen au 
Gott auffordernd und sie aufrichtend. 

Die auf den Nachmittag einberufene Massenversammlumy 
bot den Zuhorern ein reichhaltiges Programm. Rey. E 
Gregor Borski O. S. B., Pfarrer in Lefor, Rev. P. Augusti 
Fox, Strasburg, Geistlicher Ftthrer des Frauenbundes 
Staatsverbandsprasident John J. Baumgaertner, Hr. G 
Sigle, Festprasident, entboten Begriissungen und Anregun 
gen. Die Hauptreden hielten Hr. J. M. Aretz, St. Paul 
Organisator der Kath. Unterstiitzungs-Gesellschaft vol 
Minnesota, der in Vertretung des Leiters der C. St. tibé 
diese Anstalt und die Kath. Aktion sprach; Rt. Rev. Msgi 
M. Baker, Valley City, der die Nothwendigkeit der christ 
lichen Erziehung behandelte; Rev. P. Lucas O. S. B, 
Minnesota, der Aufgaben der Kath. Aktion beleuchtete 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Mitarbeit dé 
Frauen; und der Vize-Gouverneur von Minnesota, Hr. Hy 
Arens, erfahrener Farmer und Genossenschaftler, der dit 
Lage der Farmer und die Vortheile der genossenschatt 
lichen Organisation ftir diese schilderte. f 

Die in den Ansprachen gewahrten Anregungen wurde 
z. Th. den am Abend des 16. und am Morgen des 17 
besprochenen Resolutionen der Tagung einverleibt (fasi 
samtliche Delegaten wohnten, wie tblich, den Sitzunget 
des Resolutionskomitees bei). Die am zweiten Konven 
tionstage gutgeheissenen Beschliisse—den Schlusssitzunget 
ging ein feierliches Seelenamt fiir die Verstorbenen 
Verbandes voraus—behandeln: Huldigung des Hl. Vaters; 
Presse; Farmerfrage; Anerkennung des Entgegenkomm 
zweier Radiostationen in Sachen des ‘Catholic Hour’ 
George Washington Centennarfeier 1932. : 

Ausser dem jahrlichen Beitrag von vier Cents pro Mit 
glied, fir den Stiftungsfonds bestimmt, gewahrte die Ver 
sammlung auf Antrag des Ehrenprasidenten Hrn. Martit 
Klein, $50 ftir die Missionen. Ansprachen des Hrn, Aretz 
des hochw. P. Gregor, des hochw. P. Augustin, der tibet 
die Versammlungen des Fratienbundes Bericht erstattet 
und die Beamtinnen vorstellte,-und die Wiedererwahlung 
der bisherigen Beamten fiillten die Schlusssitzung aus. 

Devil’s Lake, das sich tibrigens im Vorjahre uf 
die 1931’er Versammlung beworben hatte, meldeté 
sich heuer wieder und wurde als Festort gewahlt 
Wie denn dieser Staatsverband es iiberhaupt s 
einer Reihe von Jahren nicht nothig hat, seine 


neralversammlungen Gemeinden aufzudrangen. Stets 


x 


erklart sich diese oder jene Ortschaft bereit, dit 
Konvention zu tibernehmen. 


Staatsverband Oregon verbindet Tagung mit 
Fronleichnams- und Bonifatius-Feier. 
Gemass den Ueberlieferungen unseres deutsche 
katholischen Volkselementes verband der Oregone 
Zweig des C. V. seine diesjahrige Tagung mit eit 
Reihe kirchlicher Feierlichkeiten. In Sublimit 
nicht weit von der Staatshauptstadt Salem gelegei 
fanden sich die Vertreter der angeschlossene 
Vereine am 7, Juni nicht nur zur Jahresversamn 
lung sondern auch zur Fronleichnamsfeier und ZI 
Feier des.Festes des Hl. Bonifatius, zugleich Patre 
der Gemeinde, zusammen. Selbstverstandlich ware 
die Pfarrmitglieder vollzahlig erschienen, und vie 
nahmen an der nachmittags abgehaltenen Geschif: 
versammlung theil. 


Wahrend der Erzbischof von Portland, der hochwst E 
Edward D. Howard, am Erscheinen verhindert war, hi 
der Geistliche Berather des Verbandes, der frithere / 
von Mt. Angel, der hochwst. P. Placidus Fuerst O, 3 
derzeit Rektor der St. Josephs Gemeinde in Portland, 
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che Festpredigt uber die Bedeutung des dreifachen 
iS und die den Mannern des C. V. von den Zeitver- 
issen gestellten Aufgaben. Die dem Amte folgende 
ession wurde im Freien abgehalten; sie machte nament- 
wuf die Stadter einen nachhaltigen Eindruck. 

»nach dem gemeinsam eingenommenen Mittagessen ein- 
scene Versammlung erfreute sich eines zahlreichen Be- 
*S von Seiten der Priester und Laien. Pater Placidus 
aahm wiederum das Amt des Kommissarius, wahrend 
(Frank Saalfeld, Festprasident der Salemer General- 
mimilung des C. V. und wiederholt Delegat auf den 
ralversammlungen unseres Verbandes, als Prasident 
rrgewahlt wurde. Als Vize-Prasident wahlte man 
Albert O’Brien, Salem,—ein Nichtdeutscher, aber ein 
ees Mitglied des Verbandes. Hr. John Meyer, Salem, 
Andreas C. Weber, Portland, und Hr. August Moor- 
‘Salem, wurden als Finanz-Sekretar, Schatzmeister und 
skollierender Sekretar. wiedergewahlt. Mount Angel 
ec als Festort der nachstjahrigen Tagung bestimmt. 
tr. John Meyer, dessen Bericht wir diese Anga- 
centnehmen, erklart, “das ganze Programm ver- 
in bester Ordnung and die gefassten Entschliisse 
en sicherlich zur Ehre Gottes und zum Wobhle 
IKirche, des Vereinswesens und Staates beitra- 


oy 


eer C. V. von Nord Dakota zur Farmerfrage. 
ma der Nord Dakota Zweig des C. V. fast aus- 
eesslich aus Farmern besteht, denen erfahrene 
ester bei ihren Berathungen auf den Jahres- 
~ammlungen helfend zur Seite stehen, verdienen 
Beschliisse der Generalversammlungen dieses 
itsverbandes tuber die Farmerfrage besondere 
chtung. Deshalb sei hier die Erklarung der am 
(7 Juni zu Lefor abgehaltenen Jahresversamm- 
dieses Verbandes ttber diese Frage wieder- 
ben: 
va das Wohlergehen unseres Staates so eng mit dem des 
ners verbunden ist, glaubt der Central-Verein von Nord- 
ota sich verpflichtet, sich mit der Losung der die Land- 
oschaft beriithrenden Probleme ernstlich zu beschaftigen. 
Hie gegenwartige Depression, die sich in allen Schichten 
Bevolkerung fihlbar macht, trifft den Farmer besonders 
rer. Trotzdem, und weil dem Volke von Nord Dakota 
> andere Beschaftigung so angepasst ist wie der Acker- 
rathen wir unseren Farmern, an der Scholle festzu- 
*n und mit Vertrauen auf Gott und in Erwartung eines 
cchwungs der Verhaltnisse besseren Zeiten entgegen- 
nen. 
Nir glauben, dass eine dauernde Besserung der gegen- 
igen iiblen Lage der Landwirthschaft, der Industrie und 
Finanzwelt nur dann gesichert werden kann wenn das 
-e Wirthschaftsleben auf christlich-katholischen Grund- 
=n begriindet ist. Die Richtlinien zu der nothigen 
jerung sind uns in den Enzykliken “Rerum novarum” 
st Leo’s XIII und “Quadragesimo anno” Papst Pius XI. 
-rgelegt. Wir empfehlen allen unseren Mitgliedern, diese 
viliken zu studieren und in ihren Vereinen zu erOrtern. 
Yer Wille zur Selbsthilfe und zur gegenseitigen Hilfe 
das Sinnen nach Mitteln und Wegen sie zu verwirklichen 
égen viel zur Besserung der Lage des Farmers beizu- 
1, Wir empfehlen die Gritndung von echt genossen- 
ichen Unternehmungen zum Verkauf wie zum Einkauf, 
-Massgabe der Grtlichen Verhaltnisse. Die Erfahrung 
‘dass solche Unternehmungen am besten gedeihen wenn 
‘én kleinen Ortsgruppen organisiert und geleitet werden 
allmahlich, den gegebenen Verhiltnissen entsprechend, 
rbeitsfeld erweitern. ; 
1 der Ackerbau nicht nur ein Beruf und eine Lebens- 
e sondern auch ein Geschaft ist, fordert er ernstes 
lium der zweckmissigsten Methoden, dieses Geschaft 
greich zu betreiben, Wir empfehlen den Landgemeinden 
Griindung von sog, Farmers’ Clubs, in denen durch 


gegenseitige Aussprache und durch Beisitz und Rath von 
Fachleuten Fortschritte im Farmbetrieb erzielt werden 
konnen. Und wir sprechen die Hoffnung aus, die Pfarrer 
der einzelnen Gemeinden mochten die Leitung solcher Clubs 
ubernehmen und deren Bestrebungen auf richtigen Bahnen 
leiten. 

“Ferner empfehlen wir dass der Farmer als Staatsburger 
reges Interesse am Offentlichen Leben nehme, nicht als 
blinder Parteiganger sondern als wachsamer Burger, seine 
Rechte vertretend und darauf achtend, dass sein hart erwor- 
benes Steuergeld in sparsamer und _ intelligenter Weise 
verwaltet werde.” 


Kine beachtenswerthe Empfehlung. 


Gewisse mit Tanzunterhaltungen verbundene Aus- 
wtichse veranlassten die diesjahrige Generalver- 
sammlung des C. V. von Nord Dakota, nachstehende 
“Empfehlung an die Vereine” zu erlassen : 

“Wir bitten die Vereine dringend, mit ihren Pfarrern 
darauf hinzuarbeiten, dass das Uebel der Samstagabendtanze 
und der sog, ‘“Barn’-Tanze abgeschafft werde. Solche 
Tanze sollten von Katholiken iiberhaupt nicht besucht 
werden.” 

Fine solche Erklarung ist geeignet, die Vereine 
an ihre Pflicht zu erinnern, im Interesse der pri- 
vaten und der Offentlichen Sittlichkeit wachsam und 
thatig zu sein. Auch das ist Aufgabe der Kath. 
Aktion. 


Distriktsversammlungen. 


Der Ungunst herrschender  wirthschaftlicher 
Zustande zum Trotz hielt der westliche Distrikt des 
Staatsverbandes Arkansas am 7. Juni zu Morrison 
Bluff seine Versammlung ab. Vertreten waren Al- 
tus, Barling, Fort Smith, Prairie View, Scranton, 
Shoal Creek, Subiaco und der Festort selbst. Ebenso 
hatte der Frauenbund seine Vertreterinnen entsandt. 

Da nun das von der Staatsgesetzgebung im ver- 
flossenen Winter angenommene Credit Union Ge- 
setz am 1. Juli in Kraft tritt, so beschaftigte sich 
die Versammlung mit den Moglichkeiten, die sich 
daraus fiir den Staatsverband ergeben. Man ver- 
spricht sich von dem neuen Gesetze und der Ein- 
fithrung solcher Kassen Nutzen fiir Vereine und 
Landgemeinden. Hr. Fritz Sieber, der eine Reihe 
von Jahren Prasident des Staatsverbandes war, be- 
fiirwortete die Credit Unions. Seine Erfahrungen 
als Bankier verliehen seinen Worten besonderen 
Nachdruck. Hr. John Williams, Mitglied der ver- 
flossenen Legislatur, erlauterte die Thatigkeit dieser 
Korperschaft, mit besonderer Rticksicht auf das 
neue Schulgesetz und die Credit Union-Akte. Er 
warnte ausserdem seine Zuhdrer davor, dem poli- 
tischen Wetter allzusehr zu trauen; der Geist des 
Knownothingismus, der A. P. A. und der K. K. K. 
seien keineswegs ausgestorben. Bei giinstiger Gele- 
genheit wiirde er sofort wieder zum Vorschein kom- 
men und seinen Einfluss in Schulangelegenheiten 
und zu Gunsten der Forderung der Besteuerung des 
Kircheneigenthums geltend machen. ' 

Ein Theilnehmer an der Versammlung schreibt 
uns : hs 

“Diese drei Stunden waren wirklich gut ausgenutzt und 
die Versammlung sollte gute Friichte zeitigen!” 


Uebrigens wurden C. St. und “Central-Blatt” bei 
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dieser Gelegenheit lobend erwahnt und warm em- 
pfohlen. 

Fine erfreuliche Beobachtung verzeichnet der im 
“Wanderer” verOffentlichte Bericht tber die am 14. 
Juni zu Chanhassen in Minnesota abgehaltene jahr- 
liche Versammlung des Carver County Distrikts- 
Verbandes. Nicht nur einer der Redner bei dieser 
Gelegenheit, Hr. Leo Felten, von St. Paul, gehdrte 
der Jungmannschaft an, sondern diese war auch in 
der Zuhorerschaft gut vertreten. 

Auch die Betheiligung der hochw. Geistlichkeit 
wirkte ermunternd auf die Theilnehmer. Die Ver- 
anstaltung bewies tiberhaupt, wie fest verankert 
unsere Bewegung in Minnesota im _ katholischen 
Volke ist. Dieser Umstand gewahrt die beste Burg- 
schaft fur die Dauer unserer Bestrebungen. 

Von den Mannern und Frauen, die in Familie, Kirche, 
Schule und Verein so geschult werden, wie das in vielen 
von Deutschen begriindeten Gemeinden unsres Landes der 
Fall ist, wird einst ein zaher Widerstand ausgehen gegen 
alle Versuche, die Rechte Gottes und der Kirche zu schmalern 
und die Grundlagen der Gesellschaft zu zerst6ren., 


Vereinsjubilaum. 

Im Oktober, 1881, gegrtindet, beging der St. Ber- 
nardinus Verein in Cologne, Minnesota, am 31. 
Mai sein goldenes Jubilaum mit einer kirchlichen 
und einer burgerlichen Feier. Diese gestaltete sich 
zu einem wahren Volksfest, zu dem sich auch viele 
Gaste von auswarts eingefunden hatten. Vertreten 
waren der Staatsverband und die Unterstiitzungs- 
Gesellschaft von Minnesota durch Mitglieder der 
betr. Vorstande; auch mehrere Priester betheiligten 
sich.an der Feier. Ansprachen hielten Hr. J. M. 
Aretz, Organisator der Unterstiitzungsgesellschaft 
und des Staatsverbandes, Rev. A. J. Rinke, Cologne, 
Rev. A. Heer, Henderson, Lt. Gov. Hr. Henry 
Arens, Mitglied des Staatsverbandes, Hr. F. Kuep- 
pers, Prasident der Unterstiitzungsgesellschaft, Hr. 
Jos. Matt, Schriftleiter des “Wanderer”, u. a. 


Der einzige iiberlebende Grinder des Vereins, Hr. Paul 
Mohrbacher, wurde durch Ueberreichung eines goldenen 
Vereinsabzeichens geehrt. Der Verein hat eine stattliche 
Anzahl jiingerer Mitglieder und eine starke “Juvenile” 
Abtheilung. Seit seiner Griindung hat er rund $15,000 an 
Krankenunterstutzung und  Sterbegeldern  ausbezahlt, 
wahrend er es anderseits nie fehlen liess wenn es galt, fiir 
Staatsverband, C. V. und C. St. Opfer zu bringen. Unter 
grosseren fiir die Gemeinde geleisteten Beitragen sind 
$1000 fiir die Pfarrschule und mehrere Gaben von je $100 
fiir Gemeindezwecke in der Vereinschronik verzeichnet, 


Eine Gorres-Biiste fiir die Walhalla. 

In der von Ludwig I. von Bayern an der Donau 
zu Regensburg errichteten Walhalla fehlte bis jetzt 
die Buste eines der grdssten Deutschen des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, Joseph von Gorres. Die der Gorres- 
Gesellschaft zur Pflege der Wissenschaft im ka- 
tholischen Deutschland von der bayerischen Staats- 
regierung gewahrte Genehmigung, das Versdumnis 
nachzuholen, war an die Bedingung gekniipft, die 
Mittel, die die Herstellung der Biiste beansprucht, 
aufzubringen. Es handelt sich um 7000 Mark. 


Die Gorres-Gesellschaft ist nicht in der Lage, diese Summe 
Stiftungsgeldern zu entnehmen. Sie wandte sich daher 


Tallon, unites M. Teresa. 


jiingst an ihre Mitglieder und Freunde mit der Bitte, ihr d 
Ausfithrung des edlen Vorhabens zu ermOglichen dure 
Spendung freiwilliger Beitrage. Als die Nachricht hierv¢ 
an den C. V. gelangt war, entschloss sich Prasident Eibne 
$25 als Gabe unseres Verbandes fiir die Gorresbuste 2 
stiften. Er selbst gab weitere $5 fiir denselben Zweck, un 
ein anderes Mitglied stiftete $3, so dass unser Verband sé 
Scherflein auch zu diesem so edlen Werke beigetragen ha 

Indem die Walhalla zu Regensburg eine dé 
Lieblingsstiftungen Ludwigs I. war, bezeigt der ¢ 
V. auch diesem Monarchen gegenttber, dem di 
katholische Kirche in Amerika zu unausloschlichet 
Danke verpflichtet ist, ihre Anerkennung fur set 
hochherzige Gesinnung und Forderung christliche 
Kultur. , 


: 
Miszellen : 
Der am 29. Juni im St. Marien-Hospital zu 
Louis verstorbene Redemptoristen-Pater Augu 
Ahlert, geboren am 28, Juli 1852 zu Wittlich, in dé 
Diozese Trier, war der Verfasser einer der ersté 
von der C. St. herausgegebenen Broschtiren. 


Der Sozialismus hatte zu jener Zeit in unsrem Land 
Fortschritte zu verzeichnen und es galt daher, ihm entgegen 
zutreten. In der Form jener ehemals so beliebten Gesprack 
zwischen zwei oder mehreren Personen hatte Pater Ahlet 
eine treffliche Widerlegung der Grundsadtze des Kollektiv 
mus verfasst. Unter der Ueberschrift: “Es muss annerse 
werden!” wurde sie von uns gedruckt und verbreitet. Dj 
Broschiire wurde mit Beifall aufgenommen und hat oht 
Zweifel dazu beigetragen, die Anschauungen vieler iiber de 
Sozialismus zu klaren. 


Nach zweimonatiger Reise langte anfangs Mai da 
Schreiben der ehrw. Schw. M. Ignatia, die au 
den Northern Solomon Islands als Missiona “i 
wirkt, bei uns ein. Flehentlich ruft sie uns zu: 

“Aber bitte, was uns besonders dienen kann, das sit 
Kleider, Stoffe, und Stoffreste. Die Noth wird imme 
grosser. Zu Weihnachten mussten Tauflinge zuriickgestel 
werden weil wir nichts hatten, um sie etwas anstandig z 
bedecken.” 


Schuld an der so schwierigen Lage ist die all 


Volker und Lander bedriickende international 
Wirthschaftskrise. Schw. M. Ignatia  schrei 
dariiber : 


“Der Kopra (d. h. das getrocknete Fleisch der Koke 
nuss, aus dem ein in der Seifenfabrikation verwendetes 
gepresst wird), die einzige Einnahmequelle der Insel, t 
sitzt z. Zt. keinen Werth.” 

Das heisst also, die Eingeborenen sind mittellc 
und mehr denn je auf die Wohlthatigkeit der Mi 
sionare angewiesen. 4 
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